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The Day We Celebrate 


By W. D. Walker 


OOK at the frontispiece on the opposite page. It represents the 
firing of the first shots for independence at Concord 134 
years ago. It was as a result of this that the biggest men in 
the then colonies later appended their signatures to the “Dec- 
laration of Independence.” But be it observed and thorough- 
ly understood that the mere promulgation of this document did 





not bring independence. 

Independence was wrung from an unwilling mother coun- 
try only at a terrible cost in lives and money. 

It was worth it, and the price was paid willingly. That was many years ago, 
and we have forgotten some of the lessons of that struggle. 

In forgetting we have been merely human. There is no memory so Ditter, 
no sorrow so great, but yields to the soothing influence of time, and the crowd- 
ing of events in our busy modern life affords small opportunity for dwelling on 
the past. 

Thus we have come to think of our nation as a thing incarnate, something 
intangible in the concrete, made up of policies, rules and principles, instead of 
a human institution composed of men and women of flesh and blood, human 
beings with passions liable at any time to sway the nation as they sway the indi- 
vidual, for weal or woe, fearlessly in defiance of the laws of God or man. And 
we have come to regard other nations in the same light. 

Our tendency in this direction has been given an impulse, because modern 
invention has brought the world close together. We visit other countries and mix 
with other people. We entertain travelers from every country on the face of the 
globe. We take in every year thousands upon thousands of immigrants from 
every European country. Our women have intermarried with men from every civi- 
lized nation. We are at peace with all the world. The entire world recognizes the 
independence of the United States. Why, therefore, give its maintenance a 
serious thought? 

With our mother’s milk we had implanted in our minds the complacent 
dream that the United States stands aloof from the rest of the world. We be- 
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lieve in this as we believe that the sun rises and sets. We pay no heed to the 
lessons of history, although they show very clearly that war is the result of pro- 
gression, precipitated by acquisitiveness. When the United States desired to ex- 
pand westward, it hesitated not to drive.the Indian out of the lands which were his. 
The same was true when we took California, New Mexico, Arizona and Texas 
from the Mexicans. All the wars which the earth has known will pale into in- 
significance beside the great war which will inevitably come as a result of inter- 
national commercial competition. Instead of promoting peace, the interweaving 
of international commercial relations will lead to disputes, and, strong as ts the 
individual and national desire for peace, it has no standing with that first law of 
human nature—self-preservation. 

Before the United States became an independent nation and flung the stars 
and stripes to the breeze, other peoples had passed through their national infancy 
—whether under dictatorship, absolute monarchy or limited monarchy. These peo- 
ples don’t value their national existence any less than we. They will not fight 
for it less valiantly. What is the attitude of these older nations to-day? Let 
me quote from an interesting author, who tells us that: 

“Germany can mobilize a million men in a month, France as many, Japan at 
least 800,000—we, with good fortune, a million in two years.” 

Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Russia and Japan are all 
busy laying down Dreadnoughts and spending money in the development of 
airships. Great Britain is frankly alarmed at the naval policy of Germany. What 
is the avowed purpose of Germany in tie building of a great navy? Nothing 
less than the protection of her commerce. H 

In two different ways Germany and the United States have learned the les- ‘ 
son of preparedness. In the Franco-Prussian War the Germans placed an in- 
itial army of 578,000 men, 159,000 horses and 1,284 guns in the field within a 
fortnight after the declaration of war. They were ready two or three days be- 
fore France. It was that which enabled them: within six weeks to bring about 
Sedan. Preparedness in this case gave Germany Alsace-Lorraine at the expense 
of France. Lack of preparedness cost France, in addition, thousands of lives and 
millions of francs. 

Our lack of preparedness in 1861 cost us hundreds of thousands of iives 
and $3,500,000,000 in pensions, outside of the cost of the Civil War itself. We 
took no heed of this, however, and when the trouble with Spain arose Congress 
began to issue calls for an army of 216,000 men four days after declaration of 
war. In four months the required number had been enlisted, but the men were 
in large part half organized, half drilled, half equipped. In two of our great , 
camps more men died by disease than were killed in the entire war. 

In her recent war Japan mobilized 1,200,000 men just as fast as she could 
possibly need them, and she is supp»sed to be able to put in the fieid twenty-one 
perfect divisions of veterans in one month. We could not get together a battle- 
worthy fighting line in less than one year. 

We have played too long at preparedness. We are not executing faithfully 
the trust imposed upon us by those who died that we might be free. We are 
not prepared to-day to protect the interest of our citizens in foreign countries. 

We have gone, every one of us, our own way, and have not seen to it that those 
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who represent us in Congress have done their duty in this most vital of all things 
—the maintenance of our independence and the continuance of peace, in order 
that our industries may develop. 

We are independent only because thus far our independence has not been 
seriously threatened. We are at peace oly because our position as a world power 
is recent, because we are as yet only on the edge of the international maelstrom. 

The day we celebrate is the day of tie Declaration of Independence—not the 
day that saw independence won. Even a; the declaration itself did not ensure in- 
dependence, so Fourth of July oratory will not maintain it. 
iy There is no straddling this issue. We must either be prepared or not. If 

we are not to be prepared, why go to aay expense at all? Why not save the 
money dispensed yearly by the War and Navy Departments? If we are to be 
prepared, let us go at it in the right way! Let us provide sufficient men to man 


the guns which are mounted on our coast fortifications! Let us provide suff- 


cient officers to command our soldiers! Let us have a National Guard 
which is worthy of the name, and house and equip it as it should be housed 
and equipped! Let us lead, not follow, in the building of our Navy! And let 


us make responsible for preparedness the men who have been trained in the 
profession of war, men who in the event of war will be the ones who will be 
called upon to do the planning and the fighting! Our next war will not be with 
a Spain of 1808. 

Reverence for the memory of the men of 1776 will best be expressed—self- 
interest will best be served—our duty to our children and to our children’s chil- 
dren will best be discharged, if we celebrate the day of the Declaration of 
Independence by an equally determined declaration to maintain our independence, 
in the only way in which independence can be maintained, short of the mil‘enni- 
um, so long as the biood of man runs red. 


The Fight at Concord 


(From contemporary records and family letters, hitherto unpublished) 





“Here once the embattled farmers 
stood and fired the shot heard around 
the world,’ sang Emerson in his poem in 
commemoration of the fight of April 19, 


and of grenadiers, 1,500 strong, had ad- 
vanced steadily toward their objective 
point—military stores hidden by the 
Colonists just beyond Concord town. 





1775. 

These “embattled farmers” were of 
the number of 600, from Concord and 
the surrounding towns, Acton, Sudbury, 
Medford, Lexington and other villages, 
many of whom had fallen back from the 
previous encounter early in the morning 
at Lexington, seven odd miles away, 
without firing a shot. Meanwhile, the 
British column of infantry, consisting of 
the “King’s Own Regiment,” of marines 


They halted at the town and sent out 
a flying detachment of 200 men across 
the bridge to the west to find the stores 
and destroy them, which they did. These 
men then marched back to rejoin their 
main column by another road over the 
old North Bridge. This was well into 
the forenoon. 

The minute men, who had retired to 
their drill ground on a flat hill near by, 
saw them march across the bridge One 
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of the farmers, seeing smoke rise from a 
burning house in the town, where the 
British main column had _ remained, 
cried: “They're burning our homes!” 

At the same moment some men of the 
British detachment were seen ripping up 
the planks of the bridge. Thereupon the 
farmers poured down the hill, shouting: 
“Don’t break our bridge!” 

The lieutenant in charge of the British 
detachment on the bridge afterward re- 
ported that he ordered three shots fired 
into the water as a warning signal to 
the main column and to scare off the 
mob of armed farmers. This was done. 

Now, the British detachment, drawn 
up in so-called “Order of Three”—first 
line lying down, second kneeling, third 
standing—fired a point-blank volley 
across the river into the mass of farmers, 
killing several, and wounding many. 

Thereupon, Captain Buttrick, the lead- 
er of the minute men, most of whom were 
crouching behind a stone courtway, 
sprang to his feet, as he recorded after- 
ward in a family letter, shouting: “Fire, 
fellow citizens! For God’s sake, fire!” 

The farmers opened fire all along the 
line with deadly effect, and the British 
detachment hurriedly fell back into the 
town, carrying their wounded, among 
whom was the officer in charge, and leav- 
ing their dead, who afterward were 
buried where they had fallen, by the vic- 
tors. The main column, finding itself in 
a hornets’ nest, retreated from the town 
by the road over which they had come. 
They were so harassed along the twenty 
miles back to Boston that they iost one- 
third of their number during the running 
fight before they were met by Lord Percy 
and heavy re-enforcements with artillery 
on the Boston side of Lexington, which 
overawed the American sharpshooters, 
Lord Percy reported officially that the 
retreating soldiers were so spent that they 
flung themselves on the ground and were 
unfit for service. 

The previous so-called “Battle of Lex- 
ington” was limited to a one-sided affair 
on the part of 1,500 regular soldiers in 
battle order firing a few shots at a rebel- 
lious gathering of armed country folk. 
As Ralph Waldo Emerson justly caused 
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to be inscribed on the monument at Con- 
cord: 

“Here was offered the first armed re- 
sistance to British aggressions by Ameri- 
can Colonists.” 

When the news of the fight got to 
England the action of the Colonists at 
Concord was denounced in Parliament as 
a piece of cowardice, because “they fired 
from behind stone walls.” Benjamin 
Franklin’s comment upon this was: 
“There are two sides to every stone 
wall.” 

The picture reproduced in our frontis- 
piece was painted by Edward Emerson 
Simmons, born in Concord of Concord 
ancestry. His great-grandfather, a cler- 
gyman of the town, wrote the first ac- 
count of the fight. The Rev. Wm. 
Emerson had helped to drill the minute 
men before the encounter, and he stood 
by them throughout the fight. He was 
the grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and built the house nearest to the 
battleground, in which Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne afterward lived and wrote his 
“Mosses from an Old Manse.” 

The ground depicted in this painting 
belonged to the artist’s family, and all 
his boyhood was passed on this spot. It 
is therefore probably the most intimately 
authentic representation of a Colonial 
battlefield in American art. On the origi- 
nal canvas, now hanging in the Boston 
State House, even the rings rippling on 
the surface of the water from the first 
three signal shots can be seen. Our re- 
production in monochrome can give no 
idea of the brilliant color scheme of the 
original mural panel—the fresh green 
meadow, the blue smoke from the mus- 
ketry fire drifting across the river, the 
haphazard homespun of the farmers, 
with a flash of scarlet from the grena- 
diers’ coats on the opposite bank. 

When “The Fight at Concord” was 
unveiled at the Boston State House, a 
well-known art critic of Boston remarked 
to the painter: “I see you painted your 
picture on the very spot.” 

“No,” answered the painter, “I didn’t 
have to. I knew almost every grass- 
blade that grew on that meadow. There 
was only one who knew our river better 
than I, and that was the water-rat that 
lived under the bridge.” 
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\/ | SHEN IRALLS GHEIRIGHT 
) /| By Harold Sherwood Spenser 


)| The seais threatning us, ship-mate, 

| The waves break loud and high, 

Gray clouds are gathering overhead 
To hide the once clear sky. 

No doubt our course will run apart 
Vhen comes the stormy weather, 
But still we know,when falls the night, 

Well all be home together: 


O.mate of mine, | grieve to lose 
he grasps of loving hands, 
ow much we need each other here 
Jach fully understands: 
But should our courses meet no more, 
On surging sea or heather, 
Believe me that the falling night 
i ; 2 
Will bring us home together. 


So here's a hand that’s true, ship-mate, | 
And steadfast come what may; 
God grant our course runs side by side 

And parts not all the way: 
But if it be that part it must. 
[t can not our friendship sever. 





; = fer soon again Ww en falls the night 
= Well all be home together. a 
a iserenes: SSS SSS SEE SSMS ASS NS SSS 





Written atithe U.S. Naval Hospital, New Fort Lyon, Col., and dedicated by Midshipman Spencer to his 
comrades at the Naval Academy 








Under Uncle Sam’s Nose 


The Monroe Doctrine in Centrai America 


By Edwin Emerson 


(Iilustrated by R. F. Thomson) 


O American who has 
not been in Spanish 
America can fully ap- 
preciate what our 
Monroe Doctrine has 
come to mean to the 
world at large. 

The Monroe Doc- 
trine, originally intended as an egis for 
the protection of republican institutions 
in the New World, as now “worked” in 
Latin America, is regarded no longer as 
the shining shield of a mighty Republic 
held over her younger sisters, but rather 
as a cloak under whose hiding folds petty 
despots and rapacious captains of indus- 
try feel encouraged to do their worst 
without fear of correction or punishment. 

It may be unreasonable, yet it is true, 
that most thinking men in Central and 
South America consider such creatures 
as Cipriano Castro, the late ruler of Ven- 
ezuela, or his successor, Vincente Gomez, 
or the unspeakable Estrada Cabrera in 
Guatemala, or his rival Zelaya in Nic- 
aragua, all direct products of our Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

But for this Doctrine, as at present re- 
garded by the European powers. say the 
thinking men in Latin-America, petty 
tvrants of the Castro and Cabrera type 
would not dare to defy the commonest 
dictates of international law and human- 








ity, nor could the financial sharks, who 
fatten under their rule, venture to enrich 
themselves and their silent governmental 
partners quite so shamelessly at the ex- 
pense of the countries exploited by them. 

As it is now, the curious spectacle is 
presented of inestimably rich countries 
like Central America, Colombia, Venez- 
uela and others, brought to the brink of 
financial and industrial ruin, while their 
rulers and exploiters are making 300 per 
cent. on their investments and are send- 
ing the coin out of the country to Europe 
or to North America, where it is “safe.” 

Meanwhile the native land-owners and 
European traders stand by and wring 
their hands, saying: “Oh! that the 
North Americans would only step in and 
stop all this misrule! If Uncle Sam is 
not ready for this, then let Europe step 
in and clean up!” 

This is a sentiment that the traveler in 
Central or South America hears at every 
point. As for the foreign diplomats ac- 
credited to Latin-American countries, 
they only shrug their-shoulders. This is 
the way one of them expressed the situa- 
tion to me: 


“Ever since the French were driven out of 
Mexico, by the mobilization of Sheridan’s army 
on the Rio Grande, and ever since Spain was 
driven out of Cuba, it has been tacitly recog- 
nized by the concert of powers that these coun- 
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tries lie within Uncle Sam’s sphere of influ- 
ence. ‘Therefore our instructions are to let 
American diplomacy take the lead here in Cen- 
tral America, and to make no independent step 
without consulting the interests of Uncle Sam, 
no matter whether they be paramount or in- 
significant. lf we acted otherwise there would 
be an immediate howl in the jingo press of 
the United States and our trade relations with 
Uncle Sam would be made to suffer.” 


THE BLIND LEADING THE BLIND 


But the trouble is that American 
diplomacy seldom bothers to take the 
lead ; or, if it does, often does it so poorly 
that American interests, as well as those 
of others, only suffer in consequence. 

Venezuela under Castro was a case in 
point, with such successive diplomatic 
tiascos as the Orinoco boundary dispute, 
the Bermudez-Asphalt controversy, the 
abortive European blockade, the scandal- 
ous Bowen+Loomis squabble, the French 
cable confiscations, the Curacao trade 
embargo with its resultant Dutch naval 
demonstration and the final bloodless 
coup d’état by Castro’s creature, Vin- 
cente Gomez, which has been so joyfully 
taken advantage of by our long-baffled 
State Department. 

But the most striking case in point is 
Guatemala under Estrada Cabrera. It 
was Cipriano Castro himself who once 
told me in Venezuela that he considered 
Guatemala, as ruled by Estrada Cabrera, 
the worst misgoverned country on earth. 
I took this on trust, as the opinion of an 
expert on misgovernment. Only after 
residing and traveling in Guatemala my- 
self did I realize the truth of Castro’s 
jealous criticism. Never before, not even 
in Hayti, in Santo Demingo, in Cuba 
under Wevler, in Manchuria during the 
anarchy of the late war, or in Korea be- 
fore the Japanese took hold, had I wit- 
nessed such monstrous misgovernment as 
in Guatemala under its present ruler. 

It was at a diplomatic reception in 
Guatemala that a European envoy said 
to me: 


“T have served at some of the most un- 
pleasant diplomatic posts in the world, in Ven 
ezuela. in Hayti, in the Balkans and in Persia, 
but this is positively the worst place I have 
vet struck, This is also the opinion of all_my 
diplomatic colleagues, without exception. Dip- 
lomatic negotiations in this country are invari 
ably unsatisfactory and disappointing until the 
moment when a gunboat appears in the offing. 
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‘Then suddenly affairs take a turn for the bet- 
ter, and prompt settlement might be reached if 
the gunboat would only stay. Unfortunately 
for us and for our countrymen, we no longer 
get gunboats’ when we need them, but only 
casually, or after difficult negotiations in Wash- 
ington. 


_ The point of this diplomat’s observa- 
tions has been brought out very strongly 
by recent happenings in Guatemala. 


NATIONAL DISHONESTY ENCOURAGED 


Not very long ago, for instance, Man- 
uel Estrada, the present dictator of Guat- 
emala, suddenly issued a decree that all 
national debts of his country, though 
specifically contracted in gold, should be 
payable in Guatemalan paper money. 
One dollar of this currency, at that time, 
was worth about six cents in our money, 
Most of the debt, needless to say, was 
owed abroad. Against this measure the 
entire diplomatic corps at Guatemala 
City lodged a joint protest, with the ex- 
ception only of the American Minister— 
then Leslie Combes. The Guatemalan 
President accordingly snapped his fin- 
gers at the foreign diplomats and there 
the matter would have rested but for the 
intervention of Wall Street at Washing- 
ton. Then, suddenly, the American Min- 
ister received orders from the State De- 
partment to protest singly on behalf of 
our Government. He did so, and the dis- 
honest decree was withdrawn. 

This did not mean, however, that the 
foreign bondholders were paid, or even 
treated with common honesty. Quite the 
contrary was the case, as shown by the 
following article, published at the time in 
the Money Market Review of London, 
under the head line: 


“Debt of Guatemala, a Protest against the 
attitude of the Guatemalan Government 

\ general mecting of the holders of the 
bonds of the external debt of Guatemala was 
held on Thursday at the Council House, 17 
Moorgate Street, London, E. C., the Hon. Chas. 
W. Freemantle, K.C.B., presiding. He said: 

rhe report which we have to lay before you 
to-day is truly disappointing and unsatisfac- 
tory. We had every reason to expect that we 
should have been in a position to lay before 
you a definite proposal for a settlement of the 
debt. In order that you may fully appreciate 
the situation, I will briefly review the past 
history of Guatemala’s dealings with the bond- 
holders, more especially as we are anxious to 
show you that every possible consideration and 
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Sevbentence has ‘been incaneaiiae on our part, 
and that the conduct of the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment has been particularly indefensible and 
discreditable. 

Let me read you a brief extract from the 
latest law of Guatemala: “For the payment 
of interest the Government of Guatemala as- 
signs a portion of the duty leviable upon each 
package of foreign merchandise that may be 
imported into the country through any of the 
ports of the republic. The nation cedes and 
transfers for the benefit of the creditors of 
the state the assignment of the maritime reve- 
nue established by the law, and in no case, 
and under no pretext, be the circumstances of 
the republic what they may, shall the Gov- 
ernment dispose of the said assignment, and 
any payment of the same to any other office 
save that of the committee created by this de- 
cree shall be declared null and void.” 

I think you will agree with me that nothing 
could be more solemn and binding than this 
undertaking. Many of you who have suffered 
by the dishonesty of Guatemala are only too 
well aware of what has happened. 

I now pass to the latest phases of this dis- 
graceful business. After the default in 1899 
nothing was done for two years by the Guate- 
malan Government, though we did everything 
in our power to induce the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment to resume payments. At the end of 
1901 the late Don Fernando Cruz, who was 
then the Minister Plenipotentiary of Guate- 
mala in Europe, came to London by direction 
of his Government in order to treat with us 
for a settlement. An ad referendum agree- 
ment was signed by Don Fernando in March, 
1902, afier long and wearisome negotiations. 
This agreement, while making further conces- 
sions to Guatemala, provided security of a bet- 
ter and more stringent character than had 
been obtained before, and we believe that for 
this reason the bondholders would have ac- 
cepted it. It was submitted to the Guatemalan 
Congress in secret session, and for a consid- 
erable time it was impossible to ascertain 
whether it had been approved or not. You 
may therefore judge of our surprise when, 
some months later, after the Guatemalan Con- 
gress had been adjourned, we obtained a copy 
of the law passed by that body, which ac- 
cepted all the reductions to be made by the 
bondholders and suppressed the clauses pro- 
viding for security. It is unnecessary to say 
that your committee at once declined to sub 
mit the arrangement to the bondholders in its 
mutilated form. 


A GUATEMALAN PRESIDENT’S WORD 

In the following year Sefor Medena, who 
had succeeded Senor Cruz as Minister of 
Guatemala, opened negotiations with us, and 
we consented to alter the security clauses in 
the agreement of March, 1902, so as to re- 
move the objections of the Government. In 
March, 1903, a new ad referendum agreement 
was signed by Mr. Medena on behalf of his 
Government, which was duly forwarded to 
President Estrada Cabrera for ratification. We 


waited in vain, however, for a reply, and final- 
ly were given to understand that the Guate- 
malan Government had again failed to con- 
firm the terms arranged with its own accred- 
ited diplomatic representative. 

I now come to the last act of this miserable 
drama. In June of the present year Dr. Padilla 
arrived in London from Guatemala, armed 
with special powers from President Estrada 
Cabrera to enter into a settlement with us. 
After protracted negotiations a new ad ref- 
erendum agreement was entered into between 
Dr. Padilla and our English bondholders. Dr. 
Padilla was in constant communication with 
President Estrada Cabrera throughout the ne- 
gotiations, and told us that he had obtained 
his President’s approval of the terms arranged. 
It was agreed with Dr. Padilla before he left 
London for Guatemala that we should receive 
the definite reply of President Estrada Cabrera 
on or before September 15. When this date 
passed and we had heard nothing, we cabled 
to Dr. Padilla, inquiring whether the arrange- 
ment had been approved, and on September 27 
we received a reply from him saying that 
President Estrada Cabrera would endeavor to 
arrange during the next few days. We then 
waited until October 20, when, not having 
heard anything, we cabled again to Dr. Padilla, 
saying that unless a definite reply was forth- 
coming by October 31 we should call our com- 
mittee to consider the situation. No reply hav 
ing been received to our telegram of October 
20, our committee met on November 4 and de- 
cided to telegraph to Dr. Padilla that we would 
wait till November 15, when we must make 
an announcement to the bondholders. No an- 
swer was given to this, and on November 15 
the committee met and requested the council 
to call a public meeting of bondholders for 
December 1. This was done, and at the same 
time we sent a final telegram to Dr. Padilla 
telling him that the meeting was called for 
that date. We hoped up to the last moment 
that we should hear that the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment had accepted the arrangement which 
they authorized Dr. Padilla to enter into, but 
I regret to say that no answer of any kind 
has been received. Such is the report we 
have to lay before you to-day. Anything more 
discreditable to a nation than the attitude of 
the Guatemalan Government is difficult to im- 
agine, and we think the time has come for 
the bondholders to express their indignation 
at the treatment they have received in the 
plainest and most unequivocal terms. 

Of the five countries comprising the Central 
American Republics, Guatemala, Costa Rica and 
Honduras are the most hardened defaulters, 
while Salvador and Nicaragua in some meas- 
ure observe their agreements with the bond- 
holders. We think, therefore, that it is a rea- 
sonable request to make of our Government to 
remove His Majesty’s minister from Guate 
mala to Salvador. 


AN IMPOTENT THREAT 
This was done and a demand was made 
upon the British Foreign Office to take 
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further drastic steps, but nothing came 
of it. 

As Mr. Jenner, the British Minister to 
Guatemala at that time, once explained to 
me: 

“There is no way of dealing with these peo- 
ple except by force, and that goes against the 
tenets of your Monroe Doctrine. Of course, 
we do not care to offend the United States 
over any petty squabble with these impossible 
people.” 


A TIMID WAR LORD 


About this same time a German mer- 
chant, Heinrich Neutze by name, was im- 
prisoned in Guatemala for an alleged 
fraudulent issue of bonds for a railroad, 
the so-called Ferrocaril de Ocos, of 
which he was president and_ principal 
stockholder. This was done merely to 
wrest his railroad property away from 
him, so as to turn it over to the hench- 
men of President Estrada Cabrera. He 
was arrested, jailed and released, only to 
be re-arrested and re-jailed—altogether 
seven times—until finally he was put un- 
der such unheard of bail as six million 
dollars. Then his attorney, through the 
German Minister, Baron Seefried auf 
Buttenheim, sent a cable message to 
Chancellor Von Buelow. saying: 


“Heinrich Neutze, German citizen in good 
tanding and well-to-do business man, has been 
flegally arrested and jailed. Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment demands six million dollars bail. 
Diplomatic representations unavailing. Re- 
spectfully suggest that nearest available war 
vessel be directed to call at Guatemalan port.” 


No response ever came to this, at least 
not to the jailed man. The German Min- 
ister afterward explained privately that 
nothing could be done for fear of offend- 
ing the United States Government. 


FOREIGN LAWYERS INTIMIDATED 


Among the attorneys of this German 
railroad president was an American, Jo- 
seph F. Darling, of New York. He, too, 
was jailed, as were all the lawyers who 
undertook to represent Neutze. Two of 
the native lawyers were flogged to death 
in their cells. The American lawyer was 
arrested, without warrant, while walking 
home to his hotel from court, on the al- 
leged ground of having committed con- 
tempt of court, though according to 
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Guatemalan law, as in this country, con- 
tempt of court, if committed in court, is 
punishable summarily. The alleged con- 
tempt of court in this case lay in a verbal 
request by the lawyer to be addressed in 
court as ‘““Sevor,”’ as is the universal cus- 
tom of the country, and not brusquely as 
“Darling” or “Hombre” (fellow). The 
judge, who was merely trying to vex the 
American, said nothing at the time, but 
afterwards Darling was arrested while 
walking with his wife and was cast into 
jail. ‘here he remained incommunicado 
for eighteen days, without a bed or 
blanket, without being informed of the 
reason for his arrest, and without permis- 
sion to send for legal counsel, or for his 
Guatemalan code of criminal procedure. 

The American lawyer in his prison 
wanted to make a test case of it, and re- 
fused to furnish bail. His wife brought 
him food, bedding and books to the jail. 
Presently she was forbidden to make 
further visits to her husband. An emis- 
sary of President Cabrera informed her 
that her husband would be poisoned in 
jail, as other prisoners had been. Next, 
the Guatemalan President ordered the 
prisoner removed to the penitentiary, 
where prisoners are flogged almost daily 
and where the summary executions take 
place. The chief-of-police, who con- 
ducted Darling there, advised him 
strongly to accept bail, as prisoners sel- 
dom came out alive from the peniten- 
tiary. The American lawyer was lodged 
in murderers’ row at the penitentiary, 
next to prisoners laden with chains and 
balls. Again he was left without a blan- 
ket and was glad to accept a ragged piece 
of carpet from a convicted negro mur- 
derer lodged in a cell near him. 

The peril of his situation was too much 
for Mr. Darling’s wife, especially when 
she was denied access to him; so, acting 
on her own responsibility, she procured 
and furnished bail for her husband in the 
sum of one thousand dollars in cash, the 
discredited national bonds of Guatemala 
having been refused as bail by the Guat- 
emalan courts. 

After Mr. Darling’s release on bail he 
found himself shadowed by bravos and 
he received two direct intimations from 
Estrada Cabrera’s emissaries that his 
death was desired. Yet permission to 
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leave the country was refused him. At 
last the strain grew too hard, and forfeit- 
ing his bail, he fled the country by way of 
Mexico. ‘Lhis meant traveling on foot 
and on muleback over a rugged country 
intersected by unbridged, swollen rivers, 
and swarming with Guatemalan soldiery, 
since war with Mexico was then believed 
imminent. 

In the Guatemalan penitentiary, when 
Joseph F. Darling was confined there, 
were three other foreigners—a Spaniard, 
an Italian, and an Englishman. 


A SPANISH POETS FATE 


The Spaniard, Don Benito Menacho 
was a cultured writer and poet, who had 
been employed at the Spanish legation 
and at the Guatemalan President’s house 
as a private tutor. There was some 
trouble about receiving his full pay from 
Estrada Cabrera, so he decided to return 
to Spain, and embarked for home on a 
German ship. After the ship had already 
cleared and was pointing out to sea, she 
was overhauled by a Guatemalan military 
launch and the young Spaniard was 
taken off on a charge of carrying incrim- 
inating papers. These papers are be- 
lieved to have consisted of notes for a 
future book on Guatemala. Sefior Man- 
echo was put into the penitentiary and 
never came out alive. A native peniten- 
tiary surgeon reported that he died of 
indigestion, but Dr. Herman Prowe, a 
German physician, then practising in 
Guatemala, who investigated the case, in- 
sists that the young Spaniard was pois- 
oned to death. This is also the opinion 
of Mr. Darling, who saw young Manecho 
suffering in his cell. The Spanish Gov- 
ernment, though appealed to by the 
Spanish Minister in Guatemala, never 
followed up its reclamation with any 
drastic steps, because of the Monroe 
Doctrine. ‘The lesson of 1808 ts still too 
vivid in the Spanish mind for Spain’s 
statesmen to ignore it. 


THE CASE OF VINELLI 
The second foreigner in the Guatema- 
lan penitentiary was one Giovanni Vin- 
elli, an Italian merchant engaged in busi- 
ness at Guatemala City. He was impris- 
oned on seven distinct charges, alleging 


fraud, theft, embezzlement and what not. 
‘The real trouble was that he had fallen 
out with his former mistress, Josefa de 
Castro Grimaldi, who was a_ bosom 
friend of President Cabrera’s favorite 
mistress, Doiia Saldivar de Blanco. The 
jilted woman charged him, among other 
things, with having robbed her of her 
jewels, toilet articles, and savings. 

Vinelli was tried, after several of his 
lawyers had been frightened out of the 
case by personal threats of vengeance, 
emanating from the President’s favorite. 
He was acquitted of six charges, but 
stood convicted of the charge of theft, 
and was sentenced to six years and five 
months in jail. The Guatemalan Court 
of Appeals not only confirmed the sen- 
tence, but increased the punishment. 

The Italian Minister in Guatemala, 
Chevalier Nagar, protested against the 
irregularities of the trial and demanded 
Vinelli’s release. Later, when his protest 
had remained ineffectual, he asked for 
Vinelli’s liberation on the ground that he 
had deserved it by good behavior, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Guatemalan 
penal code. 

Instead of releasing his Italian pris- 
oner President Cabrera, on the direct 
solicitation of the woman in the case, had 
Vinelli transferred to the penitentiary. 
There Mr. Darling saw him. The follow- 
ing letter from the American lawyer to 
the Italian minister is on file among the 
archives of the Italian Legation in Guat- 
emala: 


Crupap GUATEMALA, February 23, 1905. 


To His Excellency, Chevalier Nagar, the Min 


ister Plenipotentiary of Italy, in Guate 
mala: 

Sir: During my recent sojourn in the peni 
ientiary of this city I became acquainted to a 
slight extent with the criminal suits brought 
against Signor Vinelli, who is a prisoner in 
this penitentiary, detained there pending trial. 
All that I know of this matter is what he 
told me; but my own experience with the 
present judges of the criminal courts in this 
country is so like his experience with the same 
persons, that I believe his statements to b¢ 
true, 

[ am satisfied, Mr. Minister, that you do not 
know all that is taking place in the case of 
Signor Vinelli, nor what extreme provocation 
he has had for a perhaps too energetic re- 
monstrance. I refer to the denial of elemen 
tary rights, which civilization guarantees. 

Uncivilized and barbarous acts committed 
against a person who is merely held for trial 
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should be protested against at once by all who 
may become cognizant of the facts. I do not 
conceive that it would be necessary to obtain 
instructions from a home government as to the 
right of a person under the protection of his 
minister abroad to certified copies of papers 
in suit, especially in a criminal suit. This right 
is too elementary to justify the slightest oppo 
sition from any source, or the slightest ob- 
stacle; and no instructions should be necessary, 
in my opinion, from the home government on 
such a point. 

In the penitentiary of Guatemala, accused 
persons are treated like convicted persons ex 
cept when they can buy as privileges, and exer 
cise as such, surreptitiously, what should lx 
their right. 

No government can deprive a person merely 
held for trial of certain rights without being 
considered guilty of barbarous acts. 


ILORRORS OF A GUATEMALAN JAIL 


My own experience when I was detained for 
alleged contempt of court was this: I was 
placed in a bare cell, brick floors, and locked 
in at six o'clock and made to sicep without 
covering or protection from the flooring, in a 
prison whose walls were five feet thick; and 
this although J had asked the judge to afford 
me means to have my _ bed clothing, etc., 
brought from the prison of the first section 
(where I had been in jail for eighteen days 
on the same trumped-up charges), and where 
I had some few necessities of life. And in 
spite of the fact that I had asked the judge 
to let me send a carriage for my Consul 
this and every other request made was denied. 
I was placed in a row of cells where there 
were convicted felons, murderers, and so forth. 
I saw many horribly vicious-looking criminals, 
with whips, in charge of other criminals, which 
whips they sometimes wantonly used on the 
poor prisoners. I saw gentlemen, political pris 
oners, sweeping the yard. (One of these is 
now the Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary of Honduras at Washington.) 

Thus I was prepared to believe Sig. Vinelli 
when he tells me that his privileges have been 
obtained only by purchase, although he says 
he, too, is onlv held for trial. He, too, is in 
the same row of convicted persons mixed with 
some held for trial. He says that he has no 
freedom, or very limited freedom, of commu 
nication. He says he has had trouble getting a 
letter even to his minister. I smuggled through 
the letter from him to you when I left the 
penitentiary on the 20th, which letter was for- 
warded to you the day after. He says he 
cannot see his attorney-in-fact nor his attor- 
ney-at-law, and that you are the only person 
to whom he is (at times) safe in directing a 
letter. He has only a precarious tenure in all 
of his purchased privileges. You cannot un- 
derstand how the pressure of such circum- 
stances weighs upon a person who is merely 
awaiting trial, disorganizes and prevents his 
proper defense—not to speak of his right to 
have copies of the charges against him. /t 
does not make any difference what he is said 
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“The political prisoner had to sweep the 
yard” 


to have done, although, looking at his case 
with the experience that I have, I think he is 
aint tinocent man. 

Sig. Vinelli has told you of the horrible 
whippings and cruelties (many of them) in 
this penitentiary. What is the reason why 
a merely accused person should be subject to 
such an awful experience? He says he has 
been many months in the penitentiary on 
charges that seem to me absurd on their face, 
without getting copies of the suit papers, with- 
out getting an independent lawyer. 


DOES UNCLE SAM KNOW? 


Now no lawyer dares to openly assist him 
I do not think that the American Government, 
nor the better governments of Central Amer 
ica, would permit this stain of these condi- 
tions to remain one moment upon the name 
of “Republican government of the Western 
Continert” if they knew said conditions 
through their ministers. 
I have the honor to sign myself, 
Very respectfully, 
JosepH F. Darina. 


This letter was written before the 
American lawyer and former fellow 
prisoner of Signor Vinelli had made his 
escape from Guatemala. 

Despite the Italian Minister’s earnest 
efforts Vinelli remained in the Guatema- 
lan penitentiary. 

Two years later came the attempted 
assassination of President Cabrera by 
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means of a dynamite bomb. All persons 
found in the possession of sticks of dyna- 
mite, among them several American en- 
gineers, miners and railroad men, and 
many Italian section hands, were cast 
into jail. Thanks to the American Con- 
sul’s fearless stand, the Americans were 
finally released, and without ever having 
received any trial were expelled from the 
country. The Italians stayed in jail. 
Vinelli now made himself obnoxious by 
aiding and comforting his countrymen in 
the jail, When a number of prisoners 
were first flogged into insensibility and 
then put to death, Vinelli made himself 
further obnoxious to the prison authori- 
ties by trying to save a prisoner from the 
scourge and by smuggling out a written 
account of the affair, addressed to the 
Italian Minister. 


VINELLI'’S DEATH 


Presently something in Vinelli’s prison 
fare made him deathly sick. He pro- 
tested that he had been poisoned and suc- 
ceeded in sending a request to the Italian 
legation that he be fed only with un- 
broken eggs. Before the Italian Minister 
could obtain permission to do so, Vinelli 
died in his cell. This happened on the 
day that the Minister had received per- 
mission to visit the prisoner. When the 


Minister arrived at the penitentiary 
Vinelli was dead. A visiting committee 
of three physicians declared that Vinelli 
had died of strangulation. This report in 
the official records was afterward trans- 
lated into “suicide,” but one of the physi 
cians who served on the committee in 
Guatemala assured me that he had never 
expressed an official opinion how Vinelli 
came to be strangled. His private opin- 
ion was that the prisoner had been stran- 
gled by his guard after having been 
poisoned. 

This is also the opinion of his sur- 
viving fellow prisoners, such as Mr. 
Darling and others. One of the political 
prisoners, who escaped afterward, 
Fornos Diaz, later published the follow- 
ing account in E/ Noticiero of Costa 


Rica: 


“Vinelli, on repeated occasions, succeeded 
in notifying his countrymen outside that at- 
tempts were being made to poison him. His 
last notice was sent to the Italian Legation 
eight days before his death. His rugged health 
cnly made him survive the previous attempts. 
As he was confined in a cell measuring but 
nine by four feet, he could not fight against 
the poison at the last. 

“On the morning of the first (no month 
named) he informed me from his cell that he 
had been poisoned. His terrible shrieks, groans 
and shudderings, torn from him by the hor- 
tible pains that were ravaging his entrails and 
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A British captain once captured and cleaned 
out the old Spanish fort of Corinto 


entire organism, could be heard all over the 
prison vard. We were more than two hun- 
dred political prisoners and five hundred con- 
victs who had to witness this atrocious infamy, 
since Vinelli’s herculean body would not let 
the poison get an easy mastery over his rug- 
ged organs. During all that terrible day the 
unfortunate victim cried piteously for a doc- 
tor, and begged that the Italian Minister be 
advised of his plight, but all in vain. None 
of the jailers dared lift a hand for him, and 
we poor prisoners were helpless. 

“By nightfall Vinelli’s strength began to 
fail him, and he announced to all that he would 
be dead before morning. ‘I am dying!’ he 
cried. ‘To-morrow it will be all over. Good- 
by, my friends!’ Yet after that his agonizing 
cries kept on. At last, during the night, three 
jailers entered his cell. Then all became still. 
Next morning they dragged him out of his 
cell, feet foremost, stiff and dead. The Italian 
Minister came, and some doctors looked at 
the body. It was announced that Vinelli had 
hanged himself in his cell, after first trying 
to cut open his veins. But every one of us 
in that prison knew what Vinelli had really 
died of.” 


This incident is notorious all over 
Latin America and Latin Europe, having 
been published and republished in the 
press of Mexico, Central America, Spain, 
France and Italy—yet nothing came of it. 
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The Italian Minister, who was an un- 
usually gifted and practiced diplomat, 
exhausted all the diplomatic means at his 
disposal, but all in vain. At last he cabled 
for a warship, but it was not accorded. 

lo an American friend in Guatemala 
he explained that his request had been 
denied for fear of coming into conflict 
with the Monroe Doctrine. “/talian trade 
interests with the United States are so 
important,’ he said, “that Italy cannot 
afford to stir up public feeling in the 
United States over such a _ miserable 
country as Guatemala.” 

This particular diplomat’s failure to 
obtain redress for his murdered and per- 
secuted countryman resulted in such pop- 
ular feeling against him at home that he 
had to be recalled. 

Later the Italian press tried to make 
amends by publishing a statement that 
investigation of all the facts showed that 
the Italian Minister in Guatemala and 
the Foreign Office at Rome had done 
their utmost at every step, but that “their 
hands were tied by fear of international 
complications outside of Guatemala.” 

There remains the story of the third 
foreign prisoner in the Guatemalan pen- 
itentiary, William Hall, an Englishman, 
charged with murder. 

WHY ENGLAND IS RESPECTED 

He was released, not on his plea of 
self-defense, for he never got any real 
trial, but because he was an Englishman, 
and the ways of Englishmen are feared 
all over Latin America, ever since the 
days of Drake, of Raleigh, of Nelson and 
of Cochrane. 

The brusque deeds of the British are 
especially feared in Nicaragua, where a 
British captain once captured and cleaned 
out (with soap, scrubbing-brush and 
white-wash) the old Spanish port of 
Corinto because a British vice-consul had 
been chased out of the country. The 
same is true in Guatemala, where a sim- 
ilar fate nearly befell the port of San José 
on one occasion, when a British vice-con- 
sul was nearly flogged to death for the 
edification of a Guatemalan officer. 

It happened in this wise: Under the 
presidency of General Rufino Barrios, 
who is regarded as the most enlightened 
ruler Guatemala ever had, a British vice- 
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consul, by the name of John Magee, was 
stationed at the port of San José on the 
Pacific. He was also steamship agent 
for the Pacific Mail line. With Magee at 
San José were stationed an American 
vice-consul of Scottish birth, named 
Edwin James, a Guatemalan customs in- 
spector named Bulnes, and a Comman- 
dante of the port, named Gonzales. This 
last man was a native Spaniard who had 
deserted from the Spanish army in Cuba. 
Incidentally he was a drunkard and a 
bully. 

3ulnes, the native customs inspector, 
did not like either Magee or James, be- 
cause these two Scotchmen had refused 
to enter into certain dishonest dealings 
with him. So Bulnes got the Comman- 
dante, Gonzales, to make common cause 
with him against the two “gringos.” 

The next time one of the American 
steamers of the Pacific Mail line came 
into port and anchored in the open road- 
stead the Commandante arbitrarily re- 
fused to let any one go off or on. 

What followed is best told in the orig- 
inal wording of a letter written at the 
time by Vice-Consul James to the Amer- 
ican Minister in Guatemala, as kept on 
record in the archives of our State De- 
partment at Washington: 


AN AMERICAN CONSUL’S LETTER 


San José pe GuateMAtLa, April 26, 1874. 

Srr: On the arrival of the S. S. Arizona 
at this port on the morning of the 24th, the 
chief officer of the ship came ashore to see 
Mr. Magee about discharging his ship. 

On his return to the steamer he was met 
at the head of the pier by the Commandant of 
the Port, General Gonzales, who told him he 
would not permit him to embark. The officer 
reported the case to me. I at once went to 
the Commandant and told him he must not 
interfere with American sailors passing to and 
from their ships. So he let him off. 

An hour after T received a message that Mr. 
Magee and Mr. Moncrieff were prisoners, and 
in jail by order of the Commandante. I went 
to the Commandante to inquire why he had 
arrested them. He sent word to me that he 
would release Mr. Moncrieff, but he would 
give Mr. Magee five hundred lashes to-day, 
and to-morrow he would shoot him. 

His reasons: He had sent for Magee to 
come to his house; Magee, having a sore foot, 
sent back word he could not come. The Com- 
mandante then sent word to Magee to state his 
reasons in writing for not coming. Magee’s 
written reasons were: He had a swollen foot, 
and, besides, his position as British Vice-Con- 
sul exempted him from appearing. 


The Commandante then sent a guard of sol- 
diers to bring him; and if he would not come, 
to arrest him and shoot him. The soldiers 
went to the house of Magee and took him 
prisoner. On account of his swollen foot thev 
had to carry him on a litter. Before leaving 
his house Magee put a pistol in his pocket. 
Appearing before the Commandante (who met 
him being carried upstairs), General Gonzaies 
had him searched, and took his pistol from 
him, and striking him with it, spat in his 
face, and asked him why he had brought a 
pistol with him. Mr. Magee replied: “Know- 
ing you to be a very violent man, I took the 
pistol to defend myself.” 


TO BE FLOGGED TO DEATH 


The Commandante then struck Magee sev- 
cral times in the face with the butt of the 
pistol, and told him: To-day he would give 
him five hundred lashes, and to-morrow he 
would shoot him. This was about noon. 

I did not think the Commandante would 
dare to carry out his threat, but I was very 
much mistaken, for at 4 p.M. the soldiers were 
formed, the bugles sounded, and Magee was 
brought up and was stripped naked to be 
lashed. 

IT at once went to my office and wrote a 
protest in the name of the United States against 
such a disgraceful outrage against humanity, 
civilization, and all law. But the Comman- 
dante would not listen to me in any way, nor 
receive my protest. When I left my written 
protest with him he trampled it under foot; 
I was rudely thrust downstairs by the soldiers; 
and he carried out his shameful and infamous 
outrage on the person of the representative of 
a friendly nation. 

I tried to telegraph you several times dur- 
ing the day, but the Comandante had seized 
the telegraph and would permit no communi 
cation on that day. During the whole course 
of the day I could not get an opportunity to 
tell the Commandante of the sure, dreadful 
result of his conduct. Throughout the day he 
was blindly stupid with drink and revenge 
Magee was dragged back to jail after he hal 
received two hundred and ten lashes. “Yo 
morrow morning,” the Commandante said, 
‘Magee must die.” Nearly every foreigner 
had fled the port. J determined to save his 
life, whether it was my official duty or not. 


BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER 


I waited till morning; got up very early, 
that I might see the Commandante before he 
had taken more drink. About 7 a.m. I saw the 
Commandante bring Magee out. He formed 
the soldiers, and was ready to flog Magee 
again. I broke through the line of soldiers, 
and rushing up to the Commandante, told him 
not to attempt to go any further with his in 
famous outrage. He said he was going to give 
Magee two hundred and fifty more lashes and 
then shoot him. I told him this would surely 
ruin him and bring misfortune on his country 
—perhaps ruin. He listened to me, and began 
to think and comprehend the situation. He 
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“Tam ruined anyway, and before I go down I will kill the Englishman” 


said: “I am ruined, anyway, and before I go 
down I will kill the Englishman,” 

I remonstrated again. He then said: “I 
will let Magee go free if Magee will give me 
money. After I get the money I will go on 
board the steamer if you will put me safely 
there.” 

Magee at once said: “I will give you all 
the money you want.” I pledged the Com- 
mandante my personal protection. At this time 
the Captain of the Arizona sent me word he 
was going to leave. I wrote him a note im- 
ploring him to delay an hour longer. I gave 
the Commandante the money for Magee out 
of my own pocket, and the Commandante said 
he was satisfied and was ready to go. He bade 
Magee good-by and told the soldiers to set 
him free 

I walked down the pier with the Comman- 
dante and we got into the boat together and 
pushed away. I had now succeeded in saving 
Magee’s life, but was soon to risk my own, 
for when the boat arrived at the steps of the 
steamer’s ladder I got out first, the Comman- 
dante following me, and I had one foot on 
the step, the other still on the boat, when some 
American passengers, armed with pistols, rush- 
ing to the rail, opened fire on the Comman- 
dante. He received two mortal wounds, fell 
back into the boat, and was taken to the shore, 
where he now lies in a dying condition. 

I regret this last outrage. In justice to 


Capt. Norse of the Arizona, I must say he did 
all he could to prevent it. 
I am, sir, Epwin JAMES. 


The wounded Gonzales, so it turned 
out, was not mortally hurt, as Vice-Con- 
sul James believed at the time, but was 
brought around and was ultimately taken 
to the military hospital at Guatemala 
City. He was court-martialed and con- 
victed, the gravest charge against him 
being his seizure of the government tele- 
graph line. For this he was sentenced to 
ten years in the San Felipe fortress, but 
he never served his term, for through the 
help of influential friends who applauded 
his “punishment of the insolent Briton,” 
he was enabled to pass over into the 
neighboring territory of Honduras. At 
least this is the account given in Cuentas’ 
“Official History of Guatemala.” The 
historian adds that the sequel of this 
affair is an illustration of the domineer- 
ing and high-handed ways of the British 
when dealing with a country weak in 
naval and financial resources. 
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This was the sequel: At the moment 
when the British vice-consul was being 
flogged in the public square, Mr. Mon- 
crieff, a foreign telegraph operator in the 
employ of the Guatemalan Government, 
managed to get out this last message over- 
land, just before his telegraph office was 
closed by the soldiers: 


“Magee in prison, outraged and in 
danger. The office closed by order of 
the Commandante.” 


This message reached Mr. MacNider, 
the Superintendent of Telegraphs at 
Guatemala City, a Scotchman, likewise in 
the employ of the government. He com- 
municated with Magee’s brother in Guat- 
emala City, who instantly went before the 
British Minister, Sir Edward Scholfield. 
The British Minister at once called upon 
General Somomiya, the Guatemalan Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and likewise 
the Minister of War. Minister Scholfield 
got little satisfaction from his visit, judg- 
ing from his letters to Lord Derby, then 
head of the Foreign Office in England. 
In his first letter, telling of the Magee tel- 
egram, Minister Scholfield wrote: “On 
receipt of this information I saw the 
Minister of War, General Somomiya. He 
seemed inclined to trouble himself very 
little about it, and dismissed me, saying 
he could do nothing as the telegraph of- 
fice was closed.” The British Minister, 
not satisfied with this, called at once upon 
President Barrios, but from him too he 
could get no promise of adequate redress. 
So he communicated with his Govern- 
ment. 


JOHN BULL HEARD FROM 


As soon as the British Government re- 
ceived this information, orders were 
given to Rear-Admiral Cochrane, then in 
Pacific waters, to proceed at once to 
Guatemala to look into the matter. 

A few weeks later Rear-Admiral Coch- 
rane appeared off San José de Guate- 
mala. He had with him his flagship, the 
Repulse, accompanied by the Petrel, 
Tenedos, Fantome and Reindeer. The 
Rear-Admiral himself came ashore and, 
learning the facts, at once despatched a 
telegram to the President of Guatemala, 
demanding an immediate indemnity of 


$50,000, a public act of reparation to Mr. 
Magee and a military salute to the Brit- 
ish tlag to be hoisted above the Guatema- 
lan flag over the.Commandancia at San 
José. All this was to be done within 24 
hours. 

President Barrios replied evasively, 
stating that so much money was not in 
the Guatemalan treasury and that the 
men and guns for the salute could not 
possibly be despatched to San José within 
so short atime. Besides this, he objected 
to the amount of the indemnity as 
excessive. 


PLAIN SAILOR TALK 


On receipt of this message, Rear-Ad- 
miral Cochrane trained his guns on San 
José de Guatemala and sent word that 
the little town would be laid in ashes 
promptly at the expiration of the first 24 
hours. 

Several hours before this time limit ex- 
pired a special train from the capital ar- 
rived carrying 250 men with artillery 
pieces and with officers of the exchequer 
bearing sacks of coin with the stipulated 
amount. 

The money was paid over to the Brit- 
ish Admiral, who gave one-half to 
Magee, retaining the other half for the 
expenses of this naval demonstration. 
The British standard was hoisted over 
the Guatemalan colors and received its 
salute of honor, with Mr. Magee stand- 
ing bare-headed in the middle of the 
square, while a marine band played, “God 
Save the Queen.” 

Then the fleet sailed away. Some time 
afterward Queen Victoria, through Lord 
Derby and the American Secretary of 
State, presented to the American vice- 
consul at San José, who had saved 
Magee’s life, a golden loving cup with a 
presentation inscription engraved on it. 
Mr. James, so the story runs in Central 
America, replied with a letter of thanks, 
beginning with “My Dear Mrs. Queen.” 

All this is “ancient history” in the gov- 
ernment annals of Great Britain and 
Guatemala, but in the hearts of all for- 
eigners in Central America this episode 
is ever green as a shining example how 
best to treat with people who don’t re- 
spect the common laws of humanity. 

The point of it all is that if the same 
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ihe hoisting of the British fag in Government Square, San José de Guatemala, 


incident, in 1874. 

firing of the apology salute. 

From a rare photograph. 
outrage that was inflicted on that British 
Vice-Consul a generation ago were re- 
peated to-day in the case of an Italian, a 
Frenchman, German or any other for- 
eigner, no such drastic redress could be 
obtained under the present workings of 
the Monroe Doctrine. There are the 
cases above cited, and likewise the cases 
of outrages against Americans told in my 
previous article, “How Our People Are 
Treated in Central America.” 


OUR MONROE DOCTRINE ABUSED 

“The United States with their Monroe 
Doctrine,” say the foreigners in Central 
America, “won’t let our governments 
adequately protect us, and how can we 
expect them to represent us, when they 
don’t even exert themselves for their own 
outraged citizens?” 

If such are the experiences and senti- 
ments of foreigners in Central America, 
it can be imagined how the helpless na- 
tives fare. The most eloquent commen- 
tary on this is the fact that the jails of 
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British naval officers and Guatemalan Government representatives awaiting the 
Magee (with Panaina hat) standing with Admiral Cochrane in center. 


Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras and Nic- 
aragua are all filled with political prison- 
ers, and that more than 50,000 citizens of 
these countries have fled to Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Europe and our own United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as President 
Roosevelt pointed out in his first presi- 
dential message seven years ago, in order 
to remain respected in the world must 
entail international responsibilities as 
well as international privileges. Without 
such recognition of responsibility it be- 
comes nothing but a cloak for interna- 
tional misconduct and domestic oppres- 
sion. In other words, Uncle Sam lets 
himself be placed in the unenviable posi- 
tion of a big bully shielding nasty little 
boys from the just consequences of their 
own misdeeds. 

In the words of Shakespeare, as quoted 
by Canning in the days when the Monroe 
Doctrine first had its origin: 


“Oh! It is excellent to have a giant’s 
strength; 
But it is tyrannous to use tt like a giant.” 











When the Butterfly Reigns 


By Stuart B. Stone 


CONGRATULATE my 
country,’ said the Gen- 
eral in command of 
the Aerial Corps. “The 
National Senate is no 
longer a hall for the 
making of dreary, 
numbered bills. It is 
a love-garden, where rich, red roses 
bloom and spangled butterflies flit 
about.” 

“The world began in just that kind of 
a garden, General Balmaine,” retorted 
the Senatoress from Lower California; 
but the grave-visaged young soldier ig- 
nored the parry. 

“IT must say,” he continued, “that the 
electors of Lower California have given 
us the fairest flower.” 

Senatoress Anita Carson flushed, and 

turned to look down the long avenue 
leading from the new national capitol to 
the Grover Cleveland statue upon the 
hill. “They have a beautiful way in the 
army,” she murmured. “But it is to talk 
of your aeroplanes that I have sent for 
you, General Balmaine.”’ 
' “Oh!” snapped the General. “If it is 
to be politics, then you women are drunk 
with power!” The young commander 
learned over the table in the center of the 
big committee-room, and regarded her 
with serious, dark eyes—eyes very hard 
to avoid. “On the night of November 
sth,” he continued, “when I listened to 
the returns from Wisconsin, Yukon, 
Alamo, Ontario, Colorado, I did not 
share the fears of my brother officers. I 
felt that the election of 1984, surprising 
though the result was to every elector, 
might result in good—at least that it was 
no national calamity. But—,” and he 
fumbled at the gold lace that crossed his 
broad chest, “you Civic Uplifters are— 
well, you are hasty!” 





The Senatoress leaned back, half-veil- 
ing the glory of her big, hazel eyes. “I 
hear there is unrest in the army. 

lrancis Balmaine shrugged his epau- 
letted shoulders. “As yet,” he said, “the 
army is composed of—men.” 

“Five millions of men voted with the 
Upliiters,” the Senatoress countered. 

“And thirty-five millions wrangled 
over tariff and coinage, Democracy and 
Republicanism, splitting their ballots be- 
tween Stanley, the poet-professor, and 
Holt, the ponderous judge. The result— 
Mrs. Berry-Quillen is President. Backed 
by a three-fourths majority in—the love- 
garden—she sits here in the capitol at 
Columbia and proposes the destruction 
of the Pleasure-Cities. The army would 
pick its own amusements—the army 
rebels at teas of pink and lavender, at 
alligator- and monkey-dinners, at the 
monotonous, innocuous palaver of the 
Vanity Fair columns, at merely these and 
nothing more satisfying and stimulating. 
The army was among the thirty-five mil- 
lions, divided on the fateful 5th of No- 
vember, but, I fear, united now in the 
most serious menace to the flag since the 
days when our forefathers fought out 
the black man’s destiny from the old cap- 
itol at Washington.” 

“And the General of the aeroplanes ?” 

“God knows,” he said, soberly. “Let 
us have peace.” 

“Peace with dishonor,” she said, ‘“‘is 
but the lulling spell that the serpent casts 
before the fatal spring.” 

The soldier arose impatiently. “Dis- 
honor—dishonor—always the prating of 
dishonor! ‘There are excesses, possibly. 
but they are harmless in the main. Dec- 
ades ago, the strong-drink problem, the 
gambling problem, the Sabbath-amuse- 
ment problem were solved—and what 
was the solution? The Pleasure-Cities. 
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Nowhere else, from Newfoundland to 
Mindanao, are these evils found; and in 
the Pleasure-Cities they are controlled, 
regulated, constantly supervised by the 
police. As I say, there are excesses; but 
it is a matter for compromise—not anni- 
hilation and civil war!” 

The Senatoress sighed, stroking her 
abundant chestnut-brown hair. ‘This 
commander of the great, white air- 
machines was the key to the situation. 
Without his swift, bomb-dropping aero- 
planes, the President, the love-garden 
Senate, the Cabinet of Sixteen, were as 
nothing, if rebellion came. And he made 
a very fine figure, with his curling, dark 
hair, his grave eyes and his Olympic pro- 
portions, in the arrow-decked uniform of 
the aeronauts. The Senatoress was not 
as sure of herself as she would have 
liked. 

“You will come at nine o’clock to-mor- 
row morning,” she said, finally. “There 
may be definite orders, and we expect ab- 
solute obedience.” 

“In everything that does not bring dis- 
aster to that flag,” he promised, pointing 
to the 79-starred emblem that fluttered 
from the Department of National High- 
roads across the Liberty Circle. 

Senatoress Carson frowned. “As _ to 
that, we must judge. There are many 
capable men whom the gilt arrows of a 


major-general of aeroplanes would 
become.” 
General Balmaine bowed. As_ he 


reached the door, he turned: “You are 
a wonderfully beautiful woman,” he said, 
gravely; “also, I shall expect wisdom 
forbearance—and compromise—from the 
author of ‘The Nation Peanutiful.” Good 
day.” 

The Senatoress drooped her 
head, striving to dispel the growing 
doubt; but the General of Aeroplanes 
strode down the fifty marble steps and 
along the wide Avenue of the Presidents 
to the home of the General Staff, for he 
had a report to make. In the reception- 
room, old Colonel Schoberth, of the Elec 
tric Artillery, glanced cunningly at him. 

“Have you seen the Acrogram?” asked 
the Colonel, tendering the paper. “These 
women are raising the devil!” 

Balmaine glanced over the headlines: 
Proposed Reduction of the Army—Riot 


pretty 
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in Peoria—Absolute Abolition of Divorce 
Urged. “Nonsense!” he scoffed. “Of- 
fice-made stories. Most of the women 
are pretty good fellows.” 

Schoberth sprang to his feet in excite- 
ment. “Man, are you crazy? You, the 
practical head of the army, to talk like 
tuat. Why, we're depending on your 
white birds, Balmaine !”" 

Lalmaine arose irritably. ‘Don’t de- 
pend upon them too much!” he said. 

Outside, the crisp morning air cooled 
his brow and restored his good humor. 
He hesitated which way to turn, but, 
hearing the hooting of a crowd, he 
walked. back toward the capitol. Some 
one was addressing a throng on the fifty 
marble steps, but the audience was mak- 
ing the greater noise. There were cries 
of “Let us alone!” “Skirts out of poli- 
tics!” “The army, the army!” The 
speaker was a woman and Balmaine 
quickened his pace. When she raised 
her right arm to thunder back at the 
crowd, he recognized her. 

“The pretty he mur- 
mured, and broke into a quick trot. 

“The forces of law and order must be 
upheld,” she was saying in her clear so- 
prano voice. “Weare women, but we are 
Americans! The God of battles is with 
ust” 

“But the army’s with us!” shouted a 
great hulk of a fellow, and the tin lid of 
a lunch-pail whizzed over the heads of 
the mob, striking the Senatoress above 
the eye. The crowd surged forward and 
the police hegan to pummel; but Bal- 
maine plunged through them like a 
steam-plow, gaining the side of the 
speaker. 

“Back into the building!” he ordered. 
“TH handle them.” 

“RBalmaine!” roared the crowd in ap- 
“She’s one of the Puritans, 
Ralmaine !” 

He quieted them with uplifted hands. 
“Go to vour homes!” he commanded. 
“There is no war on women. Go home 
and prav, sleep, eat onions, play baseball, 
do anyvthing—but keep quiet! No one 
has hurt vou vet.” 

\s he retired into the gloomy grandeur 
of the capitol, thev dispersed, cheering. 
grumbling. Breathless and flushed, the 
leader of the Uplifters awaited him in the 


Senatoress!” 


proval. 
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Hall of the Governors. She was 
wiping the blood from a tiny scratch 
on her forehead. 
“First blood for the thirty-five mil- 
lion,” he said, jestingly, but her look of 
pain and reproach checked him. 
“Because we are women!” she 
stormed. “And I was assuring them of 
fair treatment.” 7 
“Tt is a hard thing to assure a mob,” he 
told her. “Better preach peace to the 
President, the love-garden Senate and 
the Cabinet of the Sweet Sixteen!” For 
the second time he bade her good-by and 
went away for a night of the soundest 
sleep. 
But in the great, domed, marble capi- 
tol on the rolling Kansas plain, there was 
The Pleasure City in the Rockies a night of feverish activity, and when 
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Francis Balmaine appeared next morn- 
ing, Senatoress Anita Carson wore a 
pinched, strained look upon her usually 
placid face. ‘he shadow of a persistent 
doubt had come into the hazel eyes. Bal- 
maine read the doubt and nodded his 
handsome head. 

“General Balmaine,” she said, “you are 
commanded by President Berry-Quillen 
to proceed to Olympus-in-the-Rockies 
and close and lock the gates. If there is 
resistance, you will destroy the Pleasure- 
City. You will take with you whatever 
force you deem advisable. The orders 
are for immediate execution and are, of 
course, secret.” Her voice, tremulous all 
through, broke at the last. 

He leaned over the glossy table once 
more. “I have a regard for the pretty 
flowers in the Senate-hall yonder,” he 
said. “I refuse—as you would have me 
do.” 





“As I she began, drawing her 
slender form erect. 

“Yes,” he nodded, “you put it very 
prettily in the opening lines of ‘The New 
America’: 


‘Ten thousand smiling cities from Ponce 
to far Cebu, 
Green fields, broad streams, the whir of 
dynamos ; 
And everywhere is peace— 
My country.’” 

“Ah!—and poetry has crept into the 
manual of arms,” she said, lightly. “We 
need red blood in the army—as there will 
be, now that the Aerial Corps gives up its 
leader.” 

“And the President’s paper general ?” 
he asked. “Who is it to be? Nelson, of 
the Society of Law Enforcement? Del- 
mar, the anti-tobacconist? Seriously 
now, do you expect the white birds to fly 
for these?” 

The blood was coming into his face 
and he was about to say more; but he 
noticed the big tears that crept into her 
downcast eyes, and then, the trim female 
attendant came in with a message. Sena- 
toress Anita read, in a trembling voice: 


“HeLteNA, West Montana, June 18. 
—Clash in progress at Garrison between 
Liberty League and National Guard. 





“Look! They’re trampling on the flag of 
Gettysburg and Santiago.” 


Kolb, the Socialist leader, killed; by- 

standers hurt. Situation critical. 
“TRENE WHITNEY, 

“Dist. Chairman, Party of Civic Uplift.” 


Balmaine sprang to the telectroscope 
in the corner. “Can you give us the 
Garrison riot? Quick, please!” 

In a few moments, he beckoned her to 
the rubber tubes. “Look!” he cried, 
“they’re trampling on the flag of Gettys- 
burg and Santiago! There’s dust and 
blood on the emblem that floated over 
Prince Henry’s Dutchmen in Pago-Pago 
harbor!” 

The delicate machine revealed the 
spectacle of hooting, jeering men strug- 
gling behind the red standard of the Lib- 
erty Leaguers through a street of shat- 
tered windows and barricaded doors. 
The flag of the seventy-nine stars trailed 
in the hands of a Chinaman. The young 
Senatoress keeled back from the machine 
and would have fallen, had not Balmaine 
saved her. 

“T pleaded with her,” she gasped; “but 
she will listen to no one.” 

“She must listen,” he said, grimly. 
“This is a matter for a commission of 
compromise, like the Race Conference of 
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the Thirties and the Committee of Fif- 
teen that solved the last of the railway 
strikes. I know the mood of the Liberal 
leaders and any other course is madness. 
If we can get both sides together, by 
strategy, force or any other means, there 
will be a quarrel, a sulk, then reason and 
peace. Will you help me?” 

She nodded, unable to take her eyes 
from his. 

“The Meteor is in the Roosevelt Plaza, 
just beyond the Executive Palace. Be 
there with the President at one o'clock! 
Use any pretext—a pleasure ride, a tour 
of inspection, anything! I will have 
Stanley and Holt there without fail. Two 
hours’ isolation in the clouds may save 
lives. Promise me!” 

She gazed at him, with wide, inquiring 
eyes. “There is no trick—no Liberal 
subterfuge ?” 

He extended his hand. “I pledge you 
my word that your dreamer of a Presi- 
dent is free when you say the word. It is 
for the flag of the stars.” 

“T promise,” she murmured; and the 
gilt-laced, jingling figure strode out into 
the Liberty Circle. As he crossed the 
broad plaza, there were murmurs of 
“Balmaine the Liberal,” “Balmaine the 
General of Aeroplanes,” from the crowd 
assembled for the morning public con- 
cert. Mme. Antoneri was singing selec- 
tions from the patriotic grand opera, 
wy 

At one o'clock, Lucius Hamlin Stan- 
ley, late Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, strolled into 





the cabin-saloon of the Meteor, king of 
ail air-crait. ‘Lhe large, pompous man 
in the corner, with the bald nead and 
iron-gray mustache, looked up. 

“Why, Professor,” he greeted the new- 
comer, “I didn’t know you were to go 
with us.” 

“I am delighted to see you,” said Prof. 
Stanley. ‘lhe General is good at these 
surprise parties. 

a «As the great, white planes rose to po- 
sition overhead and the whir of the 
screws set the light craft trembling, the 
door opened and two women entered the 
iiny chamber. ‘The first of these was a 
very stout, calm-faced, gray-haired ma- 
tron of fifty. She was richly dressed 
and a pair of defiant, gray eyes shone 
through elegantly mounted glasses. At 
sight of the intruders, the two men arose 
with stately courtesy. 

“The President and Senatoress Car- 
son,” murmured Judge Holt, who was a 
politician. 

The Senatoress from Lower Califor- 
nia and the President,” said Prof. Stan- 
ley, who was young and a dreamer. 

President Berry-Quillen turned com- 
mandingly upon the dainty Senatoress. 
“What does this mean?” she demanded. 

Balmaine, in the doorway, answered. 
“Merely a little aerial conference, a spat, 
a sulk—and in the long run, peace. The 
scenery is better on deck. 

“But the Ozark Pleasure-City?” asked 
the Professor. 

“And the bird’s-eye view of the Zinc 
Corporation’s smelters?” said the Judge. 

“I demand to be taken to the capitol at 
once,” snapped the President. “I order 
—I demand—I command—do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Perfectly,” smiled Balmaine. “But 
the Senatoress and I have a Commission 
of Compromise to suggest, and I was 
thinking how much sooner you might be 
in the Hall of the Governors by listening 
carefully.” 

The President flushed with rage. “You 
rebel!” she blazed. “At dawn you will 
be a uniformed dummy without a com- 
mand! At dawn the Uplifters seize the 
Lake Nipigon Aeroplane-Yard!” 

“At dawn!” cried her four auditors; 
but President Berry-Quillen subsided, as 
one who had talked too much. 
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Holt motioned Balmaine on deck. “I 
might as well confide in you,” he said, 
“that a good portion of your fleet is se- 
cretly pledged to me in the event of trou- 
ble and will never permit the Uplifters to 
take charge. But | must be there.” 

As Balmaine circled around the cabin, 
Stanley collared him. “I have an under- 
standing with a number of your officers,” 
he whispered, “and they will stand firm. 
But you must put me there before dawn.” 

Balmaine shrugged his shoulders. “Is 
there anything left for me?” he asked. 
But he headed straight for the Lake Nip- 
igon yard to the northeast. From behind 
came the increasing hum of the screw- 
propellers, and the great circle of the 
sixteen Departmental Palaces faded 
away, the last glimpse of the city to the 
south. The three men took chairs upon 
the aluminum, glass-shielded deck and 
smoked. Inside the cabin, the President 
sulked and eschewed all conferences, 
with the pretty Senatoress for doubtful 
company. A great, yellow river coiled a 
hundred yards below them, swift turbine 
steamers plowing its muddy waters. On 
the opposite bank a populous city spread. 

“St. Joseph,” commented Balmaine, 
“with its million good Americans and 
your friendly, government-regulated, 
model Canned Beef Corporation, Judge.” 

“Yes,” said the Judge, reminiscently, 
“Wardley carried St. Joe for me by a 
good fifty thousand. It is a_ splendid 
city.” 

3ut the 
fraud!” he 
coercion.” 
“Gentlemen,” said the young General, 
in the event the rosy-posy administra- 
tion should give up, would we be nearer 
a settlement? What of the presidency?” 

The Judge cleared his throat with dig- 
ified vigor. The Judge had the backing 
of the great, prosperous, admirably con- 
ducted, government-regulated trust-in- 
dustries. It was a very powerful back- 
ing. “Surely Professor Stanlev will ac- 
knowledge mv superior claims,” he said. 

But the Professor made no such con- 
cession. “Stunerior claims!” he almost 
screamed. “Why. our electoral vote was 
a tie! Are vou playing with me?” The 
Professor was the author of “Dynamic 
Forces in Civic Government,” of a book 


Professor glared. “Rank 
muttered. “Subsidy and 
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of poems and a freakish, blank verse 
problem play. He had been nominated 
as a sop to the Uplift element, but he had 
failed to sop. 

The Senatoress came from the cabin of 
sulks. “I’ve been talking to her,” she 
said, in an undertone to Balmaine. ‘She 
sees a light, but insists on closing the one 
place, Olympus-in-the-Rockies, as a vin- 
dication of her authority.” 

He shook his head. 
fatal.” 

She seated herself beside him, and the 
four gazed through the protecting glass 
shutters for hours in silence, Balmaine 
alone speaking to point out the glories of 
the journey—the smooth-packed, flower- 
lined automobile highways cutting the 
green Missouri-Iowa prairies, the city of 
Des Moines with its half-million busy 
souls, the Caribbean liner threading the 
Upper Mississippi waters, the smoke of 
St. Paul-Minneapolis in the distance, the 
bustle of Superior-Duluth, and finally the 
blue bosom of the greatest Great Lake. 
Now and then a speeding mail-boat 
passed with quick hail and at sunset the 
haunting call of the Fort Allouez bugler 
came to them as the flag of the seventy- 
nine stars floated to the ground. 

“Isn't it beautiful? It’s God’s own 
country,’ murmured the Senatoress ; and 
the wrangling candidates removed their 
hats, looking a little ashamed. 

At dusk, they made out the queer con- 
ical towers of the National Laboratory 
for the Culture of Beneficent Germs on 
Isle Rovale, and a little later the bril 
liantly-tinted lights of Paris-on-Superior 
showed on the left. Pleasure-craft flew 
and slid and floated; a German chorus 
was singing “Die Wacht am Rhein,” and 
a game of electric baseball was on. 

“This is no place for destruction,” said 
Balmaine. ‘‘Weed out the bad and build 
up the good!” and the others nodded. 

At nine o'clock, the cool Nipigon 
waters rippled beneath them, and the 
wireless operator picked up a code-mes- 
sage unintelligible to the General of 
Aeroplanes, “Adore green alight forty 

” The Senatoress, however, 


“It would be 


sun —— 
grew slightly pale and went hurriedly 
into the cabin. At nine-thirty, the lights 
of the great aeroplane-yard twinkled 
from the north shore. 
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The Meteor slipped close in toward the 
vast stockade and signaled, “The Gen- 
eral of the fleet.” Instantly the rich 
green of the Aerial Corps flashed from 
twenty long, low dock-sheds. The effect 
was as of the appearance of a mushroom 
new-moon of emerald on the shore. 

Balmaine gazed soberly. “Where are 
the others?” he muttered. “What’s the 
matter with the gas-bags ?” 

As he spoke, the two-mile circle flashed 
into perfection—though the new lights 
were of a different tinting, the pink and 
white of the Berry-Quillen party. 

“The deuce!” gasped Balmaine; then: 
“The gassers are coming out!” From 
the long sheds, the pink-white noses of 
the cigar-shaped gas-bags were slowly 
moving. From behind, Balmaine could 
hear the late candidates swearing softly. 
A lighter, swifter craft rose like a rocket 
straight up to their elevation. “The 
Wasp!’ murmured Balmaine. ‘“That’s 
Chambers—I knew he was shaky; but 
what’s the matter with Durham and Land 
on the gassers? Treachery—it looks 
bad!” 

“It may be worse very soon,” said a 
voice over his shoulder ; and he turned to 
confront the President. The pink-white 
lights were rising like the fiery output 
from some lazy Vesuvius. 

“Signal the Wasp that IT am coming,” 
ordered President Berry-Quillen. “Pre- 
pare one of the small boats.” 

Balmaine laughed mirthlessly. “You 
do very well on the Meteor just now. 
The green of vour country’s arms be- 
comes its President.” 

Mrs. Berrv-QOuillen turned to the Sen- 
atoress and the latter nodded. “Your 
pledge, vou know,” she reminded. 

“Are you mad?” he demanded. 
“Would you turn this hasty, drunk-with- 
power woman loose to spur those pink 
lights on to destruction ?” 

She was deathly pale, but she persisted. 
“Tt will come out all right—and you 
promised.” 

“Very well,” he said, a little recklessly. 
“Into the hoat then.” As they clambered 
into the shuttle-like boat. he pressed her 
hand. “Never have T spoken of love to a 
woman,” he whisnered. “and it may be 
that I never shall. But. if there is one 
in the world, it is you. Good-by.” 





“Good-by,” she whispered; and the 
tiny boat shot irom the projecting tube 
with the sh-h-h-h of a sky-rocket. He 
looked after the shooting-star flash until 
it merged into the pink-white glare of the 
Wasp. As he turned, Judge Holt plucked 
his sleeve. 

“I would go to the War-Cloud, 
please.” 

But Balmaine shook his head, and 
when the Professor requested passage to 
the rakish Wright 6, he continued to 
shake his head. “No, gentlemen,” he 
laughed, “there are too many wild things 
adrift in the night already.” 

The candidates turned and walked aft, 
taking different sides of the deck. A 
quarter of a mile in front, the pink-and- 
white satellites of the Wasp were assem- 
bling. 

For 15 minutes, Balmaine sat gazing 
moodily into the gloom, puzzling, fearing, 
despairing, paying no heed to the frantic, 
aerial-coded “What’s up?” messages 
from the green-lit craft below. His 
revery was broken by the hurried ap- 
proach of a gunner. 

“Judge Holt is gone, sir,” he an- 
nounced, “and Professor Stanley, too. 
Flynn and Gorman and Mackenzie went 
with Stanley—they’re awful Democrats, 
you know—and the Swedes went with 
the Judge.” 

“Crumbling—crumbling—crumbling !” 
muttered Balmaine. “Is the whole struc- 
ture of sand?” 

As he turned to the President’s fleet 
again, the lights seemed to have become 
fewer. There had been forty of the ves- 
sels. He began to count, one—two— 
three. There were but twenty-seven, 
and, as he counted, the lights of the ob- 
solete Mercury went out. “The chrvsan- 
themum President is at work,” he 
grumbled. 

He ordered “Lights out!” on the 
Meteor and began to cruise about, slowly 
and cautiously. Then the wireless sput- 
tered frantically: ‘“Balmaine on Meteor 
—she’s bound for Olympus-in-Rockies— 
just this one before compromise—a—a— 
aa The message had been inter- 
rupted, probably by force. 

“Now, isn’t that like a woman!” he 
growled. “Tear up the Pleasure-Citv 
rather than admit she’s wrong; then all 
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for peace, after the country is in a hell of 
strife.” 

“Olympus-in-the-Rockies, Colorado,” 
he gave the order, “and the top speed! 
We've got to be there before dawn.” 

Looking back, he saw the green-lit 
War-Cloud and Wright 6 forging out 
from the great yard and separating as 
they rose. “The Judge and the Pro- 
fessor have caught the message,” he mur- 
imured. In ten minutes the super-swift 
Meteor had dropped both craft out of 
sight. Balmaine had the idea that he 
could accomplish more with his one king- 
craft than with the remaining lumbering 
third of a fleet. 

Through the long, dark night, the in- 
comparable Meteor clipped the thousand 
miles—a hundred of them every thirty 
minutes, over the cool Ontarian lakes, 
across the great Minnesotan wheat-farms 
of the American Flour Syndicate, above 
the hundred thousand sleepers of Sioux 
Falls, past the Nebraskan plains, where 
the hundred plants of the Solar Power 
Combination lay idle for the night, over 
the splendid city of Cheyenne, into the 
towering Rockies. Before the first faint 
light in the east, the pride of the Aerial 
Corps hovered above the now silent 
Pleasure-City. There were three hours 
of waiting, studying, brooding, before 
the Wasp and the van of the President’s 
fleet poked their noses through the morn- 
ing mist. Away in the rear, following at 
a safe distance, the War-Cloud and 
Wright 6 of the candidates straggled. 

Tt was the 19th of June, and Balmaine 
set the wireless crashing: 





“To President Berry-Quillen, on board 
aeroplane Wasp: 

““Seventv years ago to-day Wainwright 
chased a German fleet into Greytown and 
saved the Panama Canal. Remember the 
Delaware! Let us have peace!” 


The answer snapped back: “By all 
means peace—after the only important 
order given the military by the President 
has been carried out.” 

In desperation, Balmaine kept the 
wireless singing—parley, compromise, 
delay. But the blare of the bugles cut 
him short: “Clear for action!” One 
final message he dispatched: “TI will re- 


sist any attack on American property un- 
til the last. Though outnumbered, the 
Meteor is more powerful than any six of 
your ships. Go slow!” 

Then the great king-craft mounted— 
up, up, a hundred yards higher. Through 
the glasses Balmaine could see the Up- 
lifters elevating their machine guns. It 
was the only force they chose to use 
against him for the present, preferring to 
concentrate their energies against the 
Pleasure-City. The Wasp, flying the sig- 
nal, “Women on board,” backed away. 
The wireless snapped warning to the 
score of watchmen to vacate the doomed 
enclosure. 

From the extreme left of the half-mile 
are, the big, hulking gas-bag, General 
Baldwin, moved forward in a swooping 
curve. Balmaine chuckled grimly. “Give 
her the automatic!” he ordered. “Right 
in her fat, gassy sides!” The Zieglers 
took up their humming, whining cry. 
From the lower stratum, the jerked-back 
gtns commenced to spit and bark and an 
occasional pellet bored harmlessly 
through the Meteor’s ample white wings. 

“Steady there!” yelled Balmaine. “Get 
that range!” 

The grim gunner nodded. The Meteor 
was short-handed and he was working 
the delicate piece unassisted; but in a 
minute the General Baldwin kicked back- 
ward the least bit. Then she began to 
sink slowly, drifting gracefully down 
like some vast bird-creature of the age 
before the dawn. In two minutes, her 
crew struggled loose from the meshes of 
a pine tree. 

But Balmaine’s triumph was one of 
moments, for the Wasp was snapping a 
frantic code-message, “Admit red arson 
intent elbow and the long, cres- 
cent-shaped line moved forward. They 
came zig-zagging, duckine, curving, ig- 
noring the overhead peril, bound with 
one deadly menace for the defenseless 
Peacure-City. 

“Here comes the inferno!” groaned 
Balmaine. “Bombs ready now—quick, 
Jacobs!” 

“All ready, sir!” sang Jacobs, as if an- 
nouncinge breakfast. 

“Then fire!” cried Balmaine, craninz 
over. 

But Jacobs did not fire. 





He had his 
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hand to his ear, listening intently. 
“There’s something doing down there, 
sir,” he declared. 

Balmaine made out the faint ta-ra-ra! 
of the bug!es on the far-away Wasp, and 
a sharp gun boomed the recall. The 











wireless was rasping again: “Tarta- 
candle sing salt tea——” On the pink 
and white fleet, the helms jerked, turn- 
ing the flyers abruptly. The Clipper col- 
lided with the Selfridge, disabling both 
ships. The Wasp came fast, on and on 
in a straight line, the supporting fleet 
crowding in irregular order toward her. 
She was flying the 79-starred flag above 
the pink-white Uplift standard, and the 
bugles were pleading for parley. 

“What’s her game?” Balmaine asked 
himself, thinking desperately. 

The wireless roared into action: “Re- 
quest parley on board Meteor. Holt and 
Stanley to be present. Urgent.” 

“The deuce!” growled Balmaine. “Is 
ita trick?” To the right, the War-Cloud 
and Wright 6 were moving cautiously 
nearer. 

“Preparatory to Commission on Com- 
promise ” zipped the wireless. 





“It’s about time,” snapped Balmaine, 
wiping his perspiring face. The Meteor 
descended. 

“Love greatest thing in world r 
sang the oncoming Wasp. ‘Remember 
the Delaware—God save our glorious 
country ' 

The War-Cloud and IW right 6 were in 
close now, and the Judge and the Pro- 
fessor peered anxiously, suspiciously 
over the railing. On the deck of the 
Wasp, a hundred feet away, two women 
stood, taking the breeze. A broad, teas- 














The truce. “Love is the greatest thing in 


the world” 


ing smile played upon the ample face of 
President Berry-Quillen. 

“Why didn’t you two lovers take me 
into your confidence?” she called to the 
perplexed Balmaine, as the Wasp came 
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alongside. “I was about to start a war 
when Anita told me.” 

“What is that, madam?” asked Bal- 
inaine, gazing after the Senatoress, who 
was making tor the cabin. 

“It’s the prettiest romance I ever 
heard,” said the President, “and I’m a 
born match-maker.” 

From Wright 6, the Professor piped: 
“How like a woman!” 

On the deck of the War-Cloud, the 
pompous Judge bellowed: “Congratula- 
tions—congratulations !” 

But Balmaine sat upon a coil of rope 
and tried to calm his beating heart. For 
the Senatoress loved him, and the Pres- 
ident—who was a woman—had changed 
her mind. 

In the great glass-and-gilt Court of 
Conferences for the Welfare of the Re- 
public, the eleven members of the Com- 
mission for the Consideration of the Lim- 
itation of Pleasure Privileges sat await- 
ing the call of the chairman. The majes- 
tic President chatted with her two late 
antagonists, and little ripples of merri- 


ment floated from the bust of Carnegie 
at one end of the vast hall to the figure of 
Nobel at the other. It looked well for 
the outcome of the conference. 

“I am bound to concede that you 
women are giving us an admirable gov- 
ernment,” old Colonel Schoberth, of the 
Electric Artillery, was saying to Anna 
Langdon Whitney, Literary Adviser to 
the President. 

The Literary Adviser nodded gracious- 
ly. “It is because of the invaluable as- 
sistance the loyal army has rendered,” 
she acknowledged. 

Behind a_ discreet palm, General 
Francis Balmaine, of the Aerial Corps, 
talked in low tones with the Senatoress 
from Lower California. “I think it was 
your eyes—your wonderful hazel eyes— 
that caught me, when I first saw you, and 
woke my sleeping soul.” 

The palm never stirred at the foolish- 
ness of lovers nor cracked a fronded 
smile. But the Senatoress colored de- 
liciously. “I am so glad you like my 
eyes,” she whispered. 





THE LIBERTY CIRCLE 


A Pessimist 


With face turned from the light, he sees 
Only a dark and looming wall; 
And knows not how, on blossomed leas, 
The shimmering, dancing sunbeams fall. . 
—Cora A. Matson Dolson. 











Our Banner 





By Hanford Chase Judson 


When our flag, all a-ripple, leaps up on the breeze, 
Its beauty enhances the green of the trees; 

And we ask in our hearts: What skies ever knew 
An emblem more fair than the red, white and blue 


Of our banner? 


Though our flag has become an old sight to our eyes, 
Like sunrise, like sunset, it reddens our skies; 

Yet how seldom the rays of the sun filter through 
To our hearts, and how seldom the red, white and blue 


Of our banner! 


3ut on days when old memories waken our hearts, 
And the past to the present its glory imparts, 
The feelings that stir us proclaim us still true 
To the meaning that hides in the red, white and blue 


Of our banner. 


Oh, where, and by whom, is our flag valued best? 
Ask the homesick American, exiled, oppressed, 

When, far from his country, there breaks on his view, 
Like a friend among strangers, the red, white and blue 


Of our banner. 


Nay, ask of our soldier or sailor, who lies 

With his face to the foe under hot, tropic skies, 
What is it that maketh his heart beat tattoo, 

When he sees fluttering high, the red, white and blue 


Of our banner! 


So here’s to the sons of our country who fought 

And died for their flag—to the great deeds they wrought; 
Let our hearts, reaching up to them, give them their due, 
As we see in new glamor the red, white and blue 


Of our banner. 
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HARMONY 


A Painter of Taft Portraits 
By Edouard de Noreme 





a t OST great men of mod- 
pK Bi, ern times have had 
‘ ‘) their special painters. 
WLW 4p Washington had _ his 
hy wy Gilbert Stuart and 
Sli =9Trumbull; Napoleon 

NN his David; Welling- 


ton his Lawrence; 
and Bismarck and Moltke their Lenbach. 
Long after all Theodore Roosevelt’s in- 
numerable photographs shall have been 
forgotten he will live for future genera- 
tions in Sargent’s famous portrait of him 
painted at the White House. 

President Taft, likewise, is a mucl 
photographed man, but in the annals o 
American art his features will probably 
go down to posterity in the portraits of 
William V. Schevill. 

There ate a number of these portraits 
extant already, and before Mr. Taft 


1 
i 





leaves the White House there will doubt- 
less be some more, since demands for 
presidential portraits are many, and the 
sources of supply necessarily limited. 

Mr. Schevill first painted the present 
occupant of the White House long be- 
fore Mr. Taft had become a national fig- 
ure. He painted him again as Secretary 
of War, and now he is painting him as 
President. He has drawn his old friend 
in every availab'e medium—pencil, ink, 
charcoal, crayon, water-color and oils—- 
in profile, full face, sitting, standing, full 
figure, smiling and serious. His latest 
portrait, done for the Secretary’s room 
in the War Department, was painted at 
the White Hous? in company with the 
Spanish painter, Sefior Sorolla y Bastida, 
who was “doing” the President from 
another point of view. 

Both artists, by the way, are firm 
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friends, the Spanish master having come 
to America largely at the instance of Mr. 
Schevill’s brother, who is the highest 
living authority in this country on all 
things Spanish. 

The reason Mr. Taft likes to have Mr. 
Schevill paint him, if the truth were told, 
so it is whispered, is because he does 
not have to “sit’’ so long, and because 
“sittings” are less tedious in the company 
of an old friend and playmate. All of 
which does not mean that Mr. Taft hasn’t 
the best of opinions of his friend’s art. 

The reason Mr. Schevill likes to por- 
tray Mr. Taft, apart from the honor and 
presumptive profits of the work, is be- 
cause he prefers to paint people whom he 
thoroughly understands, so as to make 
his portraits character studies rather than 
mere likenesses ox artistic tours de force. 

It was for this reason that Mr. Schev- 
ill, when he painted Prince Henry of 
Prussia some years ago, went to jive with 
the Prince as his guest in Kiel for several 
months. The result was not one por- 
trait, but several, three of which re- 
mained in Germany, while two went to 
America. 

Of one of these portraits—the one 
which now hangs in the north room of 
the German Club of New York, one of 
the foremost German art critics wrote 
in the Neuesten Nachrichten at the time 
the picture was exhibited in Leipsic: 
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“Of the portraits shown this year the most 
interesting 1s one of Prince Henry, by William 
Schevill. The prince is pictured in citizen’s 
clothes of blue material. He leans back a lit- 
tle, and looks out into the world with clear, 
open eyes. In the position of the hands and 
the posture of the body the personality of 
the prince finds subtle expression. Better still 
are the clear eyes and the mobile mouth. A 
fresh, sympathetic, noble, yet merry face, 
browned with the tan of a sailor, looks forth 
from this canvas. The most notable thing 
about this portrait is its ease. Only an artist 
who knew this man well could paint him thus. 
For here the brush has really penetrated be- 
yond outward appearances to the inner nature 
of the man. The picture gives a glimpse into 
the more intimate phases of life at court. Here 
is a scion of an imperial family revealed as a 
frank and charmingly amiable good fellow.” 


3efore William Schevill painted Prince 
Henry he had earned an enviable reputa- 
tion as a painter in Munich, in the studios 
of such fellow artists as Lenbach, Carl 
Marr, Kaulbach, Herterich, Stuck and 
others of the Munich school. In his 
large studio on Manhattan Square, oppo- 
site the Natural History Museum in New 
York, can be seen original canvases by 
Lenbach and others of his old associates, 
now famous. 

Schevill went to Munich in the early 
eighties at the age of nineteen, having 
saved enough while working under Mat 
Morgan in Cincinnati as a lithographer 
to carry him abroad. He studied at the 
Munich Academy of Fine Arts together 
with Groll, Wenzell, Henry Golden 
Dearth, Schreyvogel and other American 
artists who have since made their repu- 
tations. 

Schevill’s early paintings exhibited at 
the Munich Kunstverein and Interna- 
tional Exposition were mostly landscapes 
and genres, two of which, the “Music 
Lesson” and “At Church,” are repro- 
duced herewith. 

Later he turned to portraiture and 
achieved instant success as a painter of 
pretty women and children. 

Returning to America in 1900, Mr. 
Schevill took a studio in Carnegie Hall 
and turned out some notable women’s 
and children’s portraits, among the best 
known of which are the children of Pro- 
fessor Lovett of Chicago, painted in 
overalls. 

During the last few years, though, the 
artist has shown a marked preference 
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PORTRAIT OF A JAPANESE LADY 
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CRAYON STUDY OF PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY PROFILE OF A LADY 


A MUNICH BELLE STUDY OF A SCULPTOR 
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for more serious subjects, especially the 
portraits of men who have accomplished 
something. Thus he has painted Frank 
Damrosch and Safonoff, the musical 
leaders; Karl Bitter, the sculptor; 
Freiherr von Seckendorff, the diplomat ; 
Dr. Jacobi, the physician; Keppler and 
Isaac Seligman, the financiers; C. D. 
Gibson, the illustrator; and, as already 
mentioned, William H. Taft. 

In this serious leaning Mr. Schevill re- 
sembles his old-time friend, the late 
Franz von Lenbach. It was Lenbach, in 
fact, who first turned Schevill’s mind 
from genre and landscape to portraiture. 

Like this great German master, Mr. 
Schevill has a profound admiration for 
Van Dyke and Velazquez, though this 
has not carried him to the same length 
of making copies of all of Velazquez’ 
best work, as Lenbach is known to have 
done. 

It was one of Lenbach’s peculiarities 
never to paint the portrait of any one 
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whom he did not consider worth while 
from an artistic point of view. This pe- 
culiarity Mr. Schevill shares with his 
master. 

When he was in Washington lately, 
painting the President, there were so 
many others who wished to be painted— 
Senators, Congressmen and their wives 
-—that it was suggested that he shift his 
studio from New York to Washington, 
at least during the season. 

“T would not listen to it,” said Schev- 
ill to a friend, explaining further: “I 
simply cannot bring myself to paint por- 
traits of uninteresting people. It takes 
all the life out of my brush. What I 
am after is character—soul if you like, 
not mere likenesses, so what is the use 
of painting soulless people? If I can’t 
have character, then give me the fresh, 
young face of a child or innocent young 
girl without any lines in it at all. Such 
faces may or may not have character in 
them, but at least they have beauty.” 
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Shrine of the Holy Virgin in the wall of the old Spanish fort at Zamboanga (now U. 8S. Army 
Headquarters building) View of post of Zamboanga, showing Department Quartermaster’s house, 
quarters of Commanding General of Department of Mindanao, and quarters of commanding officer 
of troops 
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A Henpecked Pirate 
By M. V. Campbell 


HERE is a period in the 
lives of most men 
when they chafe 
against conventions. 
Most often this comes 
in youth. From sheer 
perversity, generally, 
a young inan breaks 

the shackles of law and decorum, to en- 

ter upon his fling. The result is the 
usual crop of “wild oats,’ which, over- 
indulged, brings moral Katzenjammer. 

Then the young man, sobered, returns to 

the paths of decency, a wiser and better 

man. If a man does not have this moral 
lapse when he is young, he is apt to come 

a bad cropper before he reaches old age, 

or even then. ‘No such fool as the old 

fool,” says the proverb. 

Stede Bonnet is a shocking ex: umple of 
a man who had his attack late in life, 
from which he never recovered. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Major 
Bonnet, a retired British army officer, 
purchased an estate at Bridgeton in the 
Barbadoes, with the intention of there 
ending his davs. He was a man of good 
birth, well educated, with independent 
means. He was respected by all, and 
considered a welcome addition to the 
community. There is absolutely no rea- 


son why he should not have held this 





respect; but suddenly, in 1717, he took it 
into his head to become a pirate. 

Whatever induced this middle-aged 
gentleman, whose habits were settled, 
whose income was ample and assured, 
and who was as ignorant as a new-born 
babe upon matters nautical, to enter upon 
such a dangerous and execrated career, is 
none too plain. ‘The stery goes that the 
Major’s better half was a shrew, with a 
vinegar tongue and red-pepper temper. 
The lady in question said afterward that 
her husband must have been insane. His 
friends and neighbors in the colony did 
not think he was insane. 

Major Bonnet was a man with a strain 
of romance in him which time could not 
eradicate. His life had been flat and 
commonplace. In his boyhood, he had 
been held in leash by a stern father, while 
his early manhood was spent in the dull 
daily rountine of an infantry officer 
nailed to garrison discipline. On top of 
that came his marriage to a shrew. Com- 
ing to the Barbadoes, so soon after the 
days of Morgan and the buccaneers, 
Bonnet’s blood was quickened by the 
tales of their mightv deeds, and he 
longed to emulate them. Finally, in 
his desperation at Mrs. Bonnet’s con- 
tinual nagging, he determined to try his 
hand at piracy. 
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Much of this may be speculation, but 
it is not beyond the bounds of reason, for 
even to-day, few men who have good red 
blood in their veins can help being stirred 
by the romance and the daring of those 
bold buccaneers of old who became out- 
laws of the sea. What healthy boy, deep 
down in his heart, has not felt that he, 
too, would like to have lived in those days 
to lead a life of adventure as a bloody 
pirate? Furthermore, when once 
aroused, a henpecked man will go the 
limit, 

At any rate, from whatever cause it 
was, having arrived at his decision, Bon- 
net set about to carry out his plans. His 
respectability and means made the task 
an easy one. He fitted out a swift sail- 
ing schooner, and manned her with 
seventy cut-throats. He named her the 
Revenge, and armed her with ten guns. 
Eventually, all being ready, he started 
upon a cruise with the avowed intention 
of preying upon Spanish commerce, 
which, at the time, none of the English 
Admiralty courts would punish as piracy. 
When once out of sight of land, he hoist- 
ed the black flag and announced his in- 
tention. This interesting piece of infor- 
mation did not worry them in the least. 
They were only too willing to go 
a-pirating. In spite of his age and ignor- 
ance of navigation, Bonnet soon showed 
that he knew how to handle men and 
was not lacking in courage. Several 
days out, three or four of his petty offi- 
cers tried to start a mutiny. The new- 
fledged pirate chief was on the look-out 
for just such an attempt, and, therefore, 
was not caught napping. At the first 
sign of revolt he shot down two of the 
ringleaders with his own hand. After 
that, there was no question as to who 
was in command. 

Before leaving port, Bonnet had en- 
gaged several expert mariners, to serve 
as navigators. This, in a measure, made 
up for his ignorance of maritime affairs. 
His intention of preying solely on Span- 
ish shipping was short-lived. He soon 
decided that any ship, irrespective of the 
flag she flew, was his legitimate prey. He 
directed his course toward the Cape of 
Virginia. 

The first vessel he encountered was the 
Anne of Glasgow. A ball across the 


bow brought her to. At the head of his 
men, Bonnet boarded her, and appropri- 
ated all the money, provisions, and am- 
munition she had on board, then allowed 
her to proceed to her destination. The 
next day, he overhauled the 7urbot from 
his own home, the Barbadoes. His treat- 
ment of her was not so kindly. The 
crew had to take to their boats; then, 
after plundering her of everything ot 
vaiue, Bonnet applied the torch to her 
rigging. 

Scarcely had the smoke blown over 
and the 7urbot settled beneath the waves, 
when the Endeavor of Bristol was 
sighted. She shared the fate of her pred- 
ecessor. Before nightfall, he fell in with 
the Young of Leith. She, too, was 
overhauled and taken. This was the 
Major’s busy day, and, for a sedate Eng- 
lish gentleman, an ex-pillar of the 
church, he showed a surprising aptitude 
in matters piratical. 

After this he ran North. Reaching 
Gardiner’s Island, off the New England 
coast, he landed a portion of the crew to 
purchase supplies, and then, after mak- 
ing necessary repairs, he set sail for the 
coast of South Carolina. Off Charleston 
he continued his campaign of murder, 
rapine and robbery, until, presently, he 
joined forces with Blackbeard, another 
noted pirate who had gathered around 
him a squadron of pirate craft. Black- 
beard maliciously incited Bonnet’s crew 
to mutiny, then placing one of his favor- 
ites in command, he took the Major 
aboard his own ship as clerk. 

“T perceive, my dear sir,” said he, “that 
you are not used to the cares and fatigues 
of commanding a vessel, and I will re- 
lieve you from them. It will be much 
more pleasant for you to live at ease in 
my cabin. There you will have no duty 
to perform, and can follow your own 
inclinations.” 

Finally Bonnet was marooned by 
Blackbeard, but managed to make his 
way to the coast. Hearing that war had 
been declared with Spain, the Major 
quietly slipped into Bath Town when 
Blackbeard was away, and surrendered, 
taking advantage of a royal amnesty to 
pirates. He then announced his intention 
of going to St. Thomas to get a priva- 
teer’s commission against Spanish bot- 
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toms. At last, despairing of success, the 
Major set sail for the North. Before 
getting under way, he christened his ship 
the Royal James, and took to himself the 
name of Captain Thomas. He had more 
than average success, and captured a 
number of prizes from New York and 
Philadelphia, then, with a hold full of 
plunder, and two captured vessels in tow, 
he set sail for Southern waters. The 
Royal James began to leak badly, and 
was in need of other repairs. Bonnet put 
into Cape Fear River, to find a secluded 
cove, where he could overhaul her and 
caulk her seams. The necessary repairs 
took two months. 

In the meantime, news of his presence 
reached Charleston. The inhabitants of 
that city were still smarting over Black- 
beard’s insolence and depredations. The 
surrounding country became alarmed, 
and the Governor and Council met to de- 
liberate. Col. William Rhet appeared 
before the Council, offered to equip two 
vessels at his own expense, and lead them 
in person against the pirates. His offer 
was accepted. In a few days, the two 
vessels were ready. One, known as the 
Henry, a sloop of eight guns, was 
manned by a crew of seventy, with Cap- 
tain John Masters in command. ‘The 
other, the Sca Nymph, another eight-gun 
sloop, with a crew of sixty, was com- 
manded by Captain Fayser Hall. Off 
Sullivan’s Island, a small sloop from 
Antigua was met. Her captain an- 
nounced that off the bar he had been 
captured and robbed by a pirate craft of 
twelve guns, commanded by one Charles 
Vane. Colonel Rhet decided to pursue 
Vane. Crossing the bar, the next morn- 
ing, he systematically searched every 
cove and inlet off the Southern coast, but 
foun| no trace of the pirate. At last, 
giving up the chase, he set out for the 
Cape Fear River. At the mouth of the 
river, both ships ran aground. Bonnet, 
who had been on the lookout, thinking 
them to be peaceful merchant skippers, 
sent down three boat-loads of men to 
capture them. The pirates received such 
a warm reception, that they rowed back 
with all haste to the Major. Bonnet 
made immediate preparations for battle. 

The next morning the incoming tide 
floated the sloops, and the Colonel gave 
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the order to advance. As the channel 
was fuli of shoals both sloops again ran 
aground before they reached the Royal 
James. The Henry, Admiral Rhet’s 
flagship, was nearest the nirate schooner, 
and at once opened fire. Lonnet’s vessel 
was also aground, but. luckily for him, 
had a heavy iist away from Khet’s little 
squadron, the sides making an impro- 
vised rampart, which enabled the pirates 
to deliberately pick off the attackers’ 
crew, without exposing themselves. 
From the start, Colonel Rhet was out of 
luck, for the /7enry had grounded within 
a pistol shot of the Royal James and, in 
grounding, careened toward her, which 
gave the pirates an additional advantage. 
for every portion of the Henry’s deck 
was exposed. As neither side could use 
their cannon, for five solid hours a hot 
small-arm fire was kept up. The pirates 
taunted Rhet’s men, asking them why 
they did not come aboard, to which the 
doughty Colonel replied: “Be patient! 
We are very busy now.” 

The rising tide first floated the Henry. 
Rhet calmly repaired his rigging, with 
the intention of bearing down on the 
Royal James and boarding her. Bonnet 
seeing his case was hopeless, instead of 
preparing to sell his life as dearly as pos- 
sible, showed the white feather, and dis- 
patched a boat under a flag of truce to 
the Henry, begging for terms. Colonel 
Rhet would listen to nothing but an un- 
conditional surrender, and, on October 
3, he triumphantly entered Charleston 
harbor with thirty-four pirates in irons 
and their ships in tow. His victory had 
not been a bloodless one. The Henry lost 
ten killed and sixteen wounded, and six 
of the wounded died later of their in- 
juries. A few stray s*ots killed two and 
wounded four on the Sea Nymph. The 
pirates had lost only seven killed and five 
wounded. 

The pirates’ trial was set for October 
28. On the evening of the 24th, Bonnet 
and David Hariot, his sailing master, es- 
caped. Their flight created the greatest 
stir in the province. The people openly 
accused the Governor and magistrates of 
conniving at their escape. 

It was feared Bonnet would raise an- 
other company and eke out a terrible 
vengeance upon the citv. The whole 
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province became panic-stricken. The 
Government became so alarmed that a 
proclamation was issued, offering a_ re- 
ward of thirty-five hundred dollars for 
sonnet’s capture. Search parties went 
out and scoured the surrounding country. 

In the meantime, Bonnet had obtained 
a small boat and put to sea. A storm 
arose, and having no provisions on board, 
he was compelled to put back to Sulli- 
van’s Island. In some way, the Gover- 
nor had an intimation of this, and sent 
Colonel Rhet, with a picked band, to cap- 
ture him. The two pirates had concealed 
themselves in the woods. They were dis- 
covered in a thicket in company with a 
Negro and an Indian. They tried to 
steal away, when the Colonel ordered his 
men to fire. Hariot dropped with a ball 


through his head, and both the Negro 
and the Indian fell, severely wounded. 
Bonnet, seeing escape was hopeless, sur- 
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rendered. He was carried back to 
Charleston in irons. 

At the beginning of his trial, Bonnet 
behaved with dignity, but toward the end 
he broke down. Governor Johnson 
sternly refused to grant a reprieve to 
permit him to go to England to ask the 
King’s mercy, or to commute his sen- 
tence. On Saturday, November 24, 
1718, Major Bonnet and twenty-two of 
his pirate crew were hanged at Execution 
Dock. 

Perhaps, if this poor henpecked man 
had pleaded the persecutions of Mrs. 
Bonnet, which drove him into the easier 
career of piracy, clemency might have 
prevailed and the culprit gone unhanged. 
After all, though, the judges may have 
held it the better part of mercy to send 
Major Bonnet to his death rather than to 
deliver him over to his shrewish wife. 


in our next number Lieut. Campbell will tell the story of Blackbeard, the most 
notorious pirate of the Spanish Main. 
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“THE WHOLE UNIVERSE CHASED THE 


BALL FIELD AROUND IN A CIRCLE” 


“Oxident vs, Oryent’’ 
“Windy” Henderson Tells of the Greatest Ball Game Ever Played 


By Frederick Ferdinand Moore 


WHITE man’s mind 
ain’t built like an Asy- 
attic nigger’s,” said 
“Windy” Henderson, 
sergeant of that troop 
of cavalry which 
known as the “Forty 
Thieves.” Windy had 
stolen a new galvanized-iron pail from 
the farrier, Crawling Cassidy had acted 
as transport and | had supplied the 
money, and the three of us were behind 
the riding-hall at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
The pail was between us and stable call 
was two hours away. 

“T and Crawling ought to know,” he 
went on, stroking his mustache, “because 
we played the white race agin the black, 
didn’t we, Crawling?” 

“What you want to recall them old 
agonies for at a nice, peaceful time like 
this?’ demanded Crawling. He was 
lying against the wall of the building so 
that he could see across the parade 
ground, and the line of barracks of “E” 
troop, known as “The Dutch Rifles,” “F” 
troop, “The Cork Militia,’ and “H” 
troop, his own “Forty Thieves.” 


is 


I urged Windy to teil it, so we had a 
majority, and Crawling settled himself 
and went to sleep. Tis is the tale he 
told to me: 


You can talk about your big league 
games, but Crawling and me pulled off a 
game of ball in the Philippines, when the 
regiment was new at San lernando, that 
was the 18-karat, 3-X, aged-in-the- 
wood performance of ‘em all. It was 
three years back, and Crawling and me 
ain’t got over it yet. As you can see he 
gets peevish when it is brought up in 
pow-wow. 

Crawling and me always make an ef- 
fort to get acquainted with all the folks 
we can when we hit a new post, our 
tastes running to the class what will bet 
and lose a dollar. So when we relieved 
the Eleventh at Camp Wallace, San Fer- 
nando, La Union Province, we blew 
down to a little barrio nearby one night 
and introduced ourselfs to the presidente. 
Sefior Antonio de la Ramon was his han- 
dle, and he was a Chinese mestizo, wore 
his shirt outside his pants, weighed in at 
250, smoked cigarettes and smiled all the 
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Senor Antonio de la Ramon 


time. I said he smiled because he was 
fat, but Crawling ‘lowed he was fat be- 
cause he smiled, and he hada diamond 
hitch on all the goods, real estate and sa- 
loons in town. tHe owned the place, and 
spent his time dealing monte and fighting 
chickens and his wives. He had sort of a 
harum ot his own. 

lie got real sociable with us when he 
found we would play any old game from 
mumble-peg to duck on a rock, for 
money. te had a roulette wheel that 
was next to a government mint for mak- 
ing money, run a stud game for the 
special benefit and uplifting of the pack- 
ers and a monte game to amuse the sol- 
diers and keep them from getting the 
gout blowing their coin at the canteen. 

“And very many times the Americano 
bassball we play here,” he said to us. 

“Baseball! Do the nig—dear Filipinos 
here play baseball?” I asked him, a hunch 
coming into my head. 

“Seguro! Plenty, not moocha good 
but play—Oh! hell yes!” he said, show- 
ing off his English. ‘Capitan 1 am, but 
the boys work in the coal shed and cut 
the hemp—not verree good play ball, but 
play for fun, seguro, sometimes leettle 
bet, poco, no mas, feefty pesos just for 
make fun for me. You got bassball 
ten?” 

“We don’t bother Crawling 
started to say, and then I kicked him in 
the shins. It looked like Providence 
(Rhode Island) was coming to my sup- 
port, me being busted flat after the trip 
from Myer to the Islands from New 
York, through Suez, what with ashore in 
every port and taking them nigger towns 
apart and putting them together again. 
When he said baseball I remembered that 
the champion team of the Philippines, 
which was the Army team from Manila, 
was coming in the next morning on the 
Lal-Loc. The season was over in Manila 
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and the boys were transferred to our 
regiment for duty. They had cleaned up 
everything in the Islands, Old Dad 
Sebree being manager. They had made 
the Quartermaster employes’ team look 
like a nickel Mex, had put it all over the 
Police team, had fed the Civil Service 
team on mud and had licked all the other 
teams that went against them clean off 
the Manila diamond. 

[ lined it up this way: I could run off 
that champion team on the presidente as 
a scrub team picked up in the regiment, 
and play them against Don Ramon’s nig- 
ger nine. We could make it look like the 
niggers would win and drag the agony 
out and keep the presidente betting his 
head off, and then in the last inning pile 
up runs until the score card would look 
like Rockeyfeller’s private bank-book. 

“Just to get acquainted, Mr. Ramon,” 
I said, “I'll get up a scrub team, just get 
a man here and there as I can, you know, 
and we'll have a game to-morrow after- 
noon. I don’t bet much on ball games, 
but if you want to make it interesting we 
can agree on some small amount and put 
a little ginger in the game. I’m more of 
a gentleman than a sport, but I say we all 
ought to be sociable, and I'll do my part 
if you'll do yours.” 

He was there like a duck and Crawling 
and me dug out, as I was afraid Crawl- 
ing would ask me questions that would 
make the old guy suspect something. 

I grabbed Crawling around the neck 
when we got down on the beach and 
whispered the plan in his ear, and then 
we both turned flip-flaps and cartwheels. 

“Fifty dollars Mex will help,” I said. 

“Fifty dollars!” yells Crawling. “Fifty 
dollars!’ Why, that bundle of bacon will 
bet himself on the game. He would bet 
his eve teeth agin a brass spur and throw 
in his nose for good measure. You got 
the brains, ‘Windy,’ but I am sorry to 
say you ain't there when it comes to high 
finance. Why, I know that old geezer’s 
measure, my boy. He'd bet with you 
that he’d die first and then go out and cut 
his throat with a sharp stone to win. 
He’s the b’iled-down juice of gambling, 
and if we play this right we can own half 
the Island of Luzon. He’s got 500 acres 
of hemp land, 60 town lots, three saloons, 
a flock of stores, a hundred fighting 
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chickens, nine ponies, one covered car- 
romatta and he owns that stone church. 
I'll bet he’s got ten million dollars salted 
down, and all from gambling. Wow! 
‘This beats a gold mine!” 

“Crawling,” said I, “you're right, and 
the trouble now is to get something to 
bet. We'll bet all our clothes, we'll bor- 
ry all the money we can in the regi- 
ment, we'll let a few of the top sergeants 
in and grab every dollar we can. Like as 
not we can scrape up a thousand, and I’m 
going to borry a shirt off every man in 
the regiment, and we two together ought 
to be able to have a ton of clothes to put 
up. We'll cache ’em down in the palm 
grove, keep Ramon off in a corner, where 
the herd won't get wise and, by gun fire, 
to-morrow we'll own a town. Let’s turn 
in now and start borrying at first call.” 

“Turn in nothing,” says Crawling, as 
we come to the barracks. “I’m going to 
sit right out here under this palm tree in 
the moonlight and think up things. If I 
tried to sleep now I’d dream of cross- 
eyed steers, or flying horses, or little 
brown women with sunbonnets on, and 
chins that turn up and touch their noses. 
I know how it is. I would see a street 
car coming in the window with a green 
frog collecting fares and like as not get 
run in the mill for groaning in my sleep. 
You can hit your bunk if you want to, 
but J need my brains from now until the 
game starts. It’s money I want more’n 
sleep and /’m going to work overtime.” 

We talked it over until first call went. 
We had twisted every dollar out of the 
regiment we could and framed up ways 
to put every dollar we’d draw in a year in 
hock. We agreed to draw all the canteen 
checks we could, get every other galoot 
in the troop to draw ’em for us; beg. 
borry and bamboozle every piece of coin 
we could. Dismal Smith had a gunny- 
sack full of Mex and we knew we could 
swipe that or get Dismal to let us have it 
for a couple of hours. 

But we knew we would have to go 
careful, or the regiment would smell a 
rat and bet for itself. Crawling was 
mess sergeant then and he said he’d draw 
all the rations he could and sell ’em in 
San Fernando. I had a drag with the 
Chaplain, and he had $50 to buy athletic 
goods, and I knew I could pry that loose. 
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There must have been fifty monkeys in 
the post, and | knew | could get a peseta 
apiece for ‘em in San Fernando, and then 
they would be sold back to the fellows 
what owned ’em, We was ready to borry 
every pair of pants we could, every shirt, 
all the inspection hats, shoes by the car- 
load and underclothes enough to dress an 
army corps. 

“It’s a billion or bust,” says Crawling, 
“and we ought to get some fancy work 
in. If we can’t clean up our meek friend 
Kamon, I'll paint three red rings around 
my stummick and pass myself off as a 
performin’ zebry. Taik about marked 
cards! ‘Windy,’ this is having the little 
white ball welded to the Double O and 
making the crupeer think it’s going round 
the wheel. ‘This is a shell game on the 
scaic of a three-ring circus. We are now 
a trust, we got emp-rors and the See-zar 
of Russhey skinned a mile. This is as 
good as having Andy Carneggie hypno- 
tized and signing million-dollar checks. 
I’d sell my grandmother’s bones for five 
dollars and sleep easy. Say! You know 
Frog Mouth Johnson has got an electric 
beit that tattooed a Brooklyn Bridge on 
him. He'll give it away and we'll make 
the Chink tailor in San Fernando think 
it’s a medal of honor or a duke’s sword 
belt, and we ought to get a dollar and a 
half gold for it!” 

That’s the way it went all night. I had 
a mind to have the gold filling took out 
of my back tooth. We was sure desper- 
ate and the dollar signs was swimming 
before our eyes. 

Well, we combed that post with a fine- 
tooth comb, and when we got done there 
was nothing over a nickel we didn’t have, 
and we had about a ton of clothes and 
truck hid in the ice plant. You see, we 
could both borry strong, and_ besides 
Frog’s sack of Mex dollars, we had bor- 
ryed $3,486.32, and not a galoot in the 
garrison knew what was up. 

By mess-call for dinner the Lal-Loc 
was off San Fernando and I got aboard 
her and saw Jerry Slade, the captain of 
the Army team. 

“You get the boys to play a game this 
afternoon and T’ll give you $100 and 
every man on the nine $10 to obev or- 
ders,” I said. “AIl you got to do is let 
this nigger team get a couple of runs, 
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“They were the worst lot of crooked-toed, 


pock-marked savages you ever saw” 
and then hold ’em down to the last inn- 
ing. Don’t you take a score if it is of- 
fered to you. You can all loaf and play 
sloppy, and we'll let the niggers be up 
last, and all you will have to do is hold 
‘em down.” 

“What team is it?” asks Slade. 

“Just a bunch of niggers grabbed out of 
the jungle,” I told him. “They come 
down out of the hills to drink and the 
Presidente lassooed ’em and put britches 
on ’em. They are a bare-footed lot that 
picked the game up from the Eleventh 
and they tell me down in San Fernando 
they can’t play ball for beans. Don’t you 
let it get out who you are, and don’t wear 
your baseball togs. Just turn out like 
vou was back from stables and wanted to 
limber up a littlke—you are just scrubs, 
picked up here and there. Bring out a 
couple of old bats and an old mitt and 
don’t put anv class into your work until 
you have to keep ’em stopped. Let ’em 
get two or three runs at the jump off, and 
kill all the time you can and get done 
hefore dark.” 

He had a talk with the team and then 
he told me it was a go. In half an hour 
we were on the diamond. You ought to 
seen that nigger team. They were the 
worst lot of crooked-toed, pock-marked 
savages you ever saw, and they stood 
around and jabbered and smoked ciga- 
rettes and looked lazy and dirtv. Not a 
one had a shoe on—just a lot of hombres. 
Two of ’em, IT knew, had unloaded a coal 
steamer the day before, and some of the 
others I had piped off lying around the 
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barrio. When they went out to take the 
field they didn’t know their positions. 

There was a big gang out to see the 
game, officers and biscuit-shooters and 
packers, and all - soldiers. Crawling 
had painted some old pup tents, “Baseball 
To-day, Oxident vs. Oryent,” and put 
‘em up in barracks. Crawling and me 
was on pass, and of course the army team 
didn’t have no calls to stand, so we had 
to sundown to get our work in on old 
Ramon. 

He drove over to the ball field in his 
old black-top wagon with his secretario, 
and we got him down alongside the ice 
plant to ourselves so we could bet with- 
out the gang being on. Nobody would 
bet on the game, it looking like just a 
little practice, and everybody just wanted 
to see the niggers play and the cham- 
pions limber up. Crawling and me was 
scared into fits Ramon would get wise to 
the frame-up, but nobody come near. 

Ramon and the secretario took camp- 
chairs out of the wagon and picked out a 
shady place twenty feet from first. Greg- 
gins, a bartender in one of Ramon’s sa- 
loons, was empire. Crawling and me 
liked that idea, because we knew Ramon 
would get the best of the decisions, but 
we figgered there couldn’t be many things 
he would | have to decide, and we wanted 
Ramon to have things his own way—in 
his mind. 

A nigger Ramon called Juan was 
pitching, and Catcher Alexander struck 
out right off the reel. Alexander had 
pretty near the best batting average in 
Manila, and Crawling and me winked at 
each other. 





“Catcher Alexander struck out right off the 
reel” 
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“A nigger named Pedro made a 
so hard he fell down” 


y 


“You gentlemen of war got combati 
sangre—sport bloody?” asked Ramon 
“You enjoy leetle of the bet?” He 
grinned and felt all puifed up. 

“Oh, I don’t know, seenyor,” said 
Crawling. “You got a pretty good ball 
team on that field. We don’t know much 
about our team—just scrubs picked up to 
be sociable, you know.” 

“Feefty pesos bet my bassball team on. 
Sporty blood got? You can do?” 

“We got the sportin’ blood all right, all 
right,” said Crawling, “but I couldn't 
swear a Bible oath I have the money. | 
guess I got twenty pesos—suppose you 
got thirty, ‘Windy,’ and we can take our 
dear friend’s bet.” 

I felt around in my clothes and got out 
a few dollars in Mex and counted out 
thirty-three pesos. We got the Scotch 
man running the ice-plant to hold stakes, 
and Sandy was a church member and he 
would fight to the last drop of his blood 
before he would cheat holding stalces. 
We knew we could depend on Sandy and 
would get the coin at the end of the 
game. 

Well, the nearest the Army team come 
to scoring was second. Then the niggers 
was up to bat and the fun started. 

Big Lovely, who struck out more men 
in Manila than any other pitcher ever 
heard of, put a slow ball over and a nig 
ger named Pedro made a wipe at it so 
hard he fell down. The ball rolled down 
to Henry at short. . Henry stubbed his 
toe on something and then stopped to 
look at his foot, and Pedro sprinted for 
first and made it like the whole regular 
army was after him. 

Ramon went into the air like a human 
balloon and let a vell out of him like a 
’Pache warrior. “Bueno! Bueno! Viva 
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la Phillipinas! Fine and dan-dee! Oh, 
hell : 


Lovely give the next nigger four balls. 


g 
He hit the shirt-flap of the next and they 
had thi on bases. The next half-civi- 
lized orang-otang put the ball down to 
left-field 1 Carter threw it home wild. 
in t 1 e in befor ve could 
hold ’et 


we'd have to hog-tie 


Ramon. He give an imitation of a cat 
cashin’ in after a breakfast on pisened 
rat; led Chink, Elcano, Filipino, 
Spanish and all the soldier swearin’ he'd 
picked up from the Eleventh, of which he 
was proud as a settin’ hen 


black 


seestar s 


gato! Mine stars! Rah, rah, rah! also 
a tagger! Look that! Look that! Hell 
she’s pop! Sapristi! lhe peetcher ees a 


olass arr-um. Wow! 

¢ and me looked awful put out 
if We made out we was cussin’ 
hopin’ he’d 


The sol 


about 
under our breath, but we was 
want to bet a thousand pesos. 


diers wa vellin’ “Rotten” at the 
Champs, and that made it good for us. 
Nobody that knew could understand how 
the Champs let the niggers get two runs. 


- bettin’ thees time?” asked 


Ramon Put up and shut up, now you 
see | Ifow moocha_ bloody — sports, 
ait 

Crawlin ivs J, sad as a dead 
saint, “our beloved and esteemed friend 
Seenvor R desires to place a small 
bet on the outcome of this game and so 
hopes te ( to his income. Go out 
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among the rabble and see if there are any 
who have money to bet among our coll— 
eggs at arms.” 

Crawling went and hid hisself in the 
ice-plant a quarter of an hour, and then 
he comes back draggin’ the sack of Mex 
we borried from Dismal Smith, offering 
him ten per cent. interest a day for it. 
We could have took it away from him, 
as we knew it was a chest of Mex silver 
that he swiped off a transport that was 
takin’ it back to the States to be made 
into new American pesos, but we thought 
we might as well be liberal with him. 

“Fourteen hundred Mex,” says Crawl- 
ing, after he counted it out in the grass, 
and bob-tail me if Ramon didn’t go to his 
old wagon and count out fourteen hun- 
dred Mex and cover it. Sandy took the 
coin and put it in an old fire-box and put 
a lock on the door big as an elephant 
shoe. 

The game was in the fifth inning, and 
not a thing doing from the time the nig- 
gers got the two runs. ’Most all the sol- 
diers was gone back to the post, dis- 
gusted. I went out and had a pow-wow 
with Slade. 

“This is awful,” he says. “I wish we'd 
kept out of it and had a good sharp prac- 


tice game.” 

“Practice game!” I growls at him. 
“Practice game! Why, if you could play 
a few practice games like this all I’d need 
to be emp-ror of these Philippines would 
be a gunboat and the gout. You keep 


this up and get four runs last time at bat, 


ee 





“Pedro sprinted for first and made it like the 
whole regular army was after him” 
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“A nigger steals second” 


then hold the niggers down, and I'll be 
the Impeerial Boot Jack What Not Na- 
poleon One Time of this neck of the 
woods!” 

“What you mean?” says he. 

“This. I got the nigger what owns 
this part of the island betting his head 
off. He owns the ground you are stand- 
ing on, clean through to Fort Grant, Ari- 
zony. He'd bet it agin a rotten egg on 
his team. Can the niggers get a run if 
you want to hold ’°em down? Is two 
runs margin enough ?” 

He grinned at me. “They couldn't get 
a run to save ’em from Halifax if  to- 
morrow was judgment day,” savs he. 

“T’ll give you five hundred bones to 
win,” and I went back to where Ramon 
and Crawling was betting. They looked 
like they had all the money in the world. 
They was shellin’ pesos into a big basket, 
and Ramon’s secretario was puttin’ down 
the figgers in a book. I made out I had 
took up another collection and turned 
over all the money I had to Crawling, 
and we cleaned Ramon’s money up. He 
peeled off a diamond rirg and his watch 
and put ‘em up. and we worked Sandv to 
death putting the treasure away. Then 
we all watched the game a while, Ramon 
tickled to death when one of the niggers 
moved fast enough to show he was alive. 
It was a sin the way Slade’s team let 
them niggers run things. He just kept 
‘em from scorin’ and then kept his men 
from gettin’ home. If it wa’n’t for the 
hunk of silver stowed awav under that 
dead boiler in the ice plant, Crawling and 
me would have gore up to the 
Y. M.C. A. and got excited over a game 
of dominos. 

A nigger steals second. 
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“One hundred on our team,” says 
Crawing. “What you got to cover ut, 
seenyor £ 

Hie puts up half his Holy Angels 
saloon. 

‘Lhe nigger on second makes third on a 
bunt that gives the batter first. Ilenry at 
short made him a present of it by a 
fumble. 

Kamon bets the other half of the Holy 
Angels saloon against another hundred. 
He makes out bill of sale and signs it, 
and we pass it over to Sandy, and Sandy 
hles it away. 

Ramon was the bughousest nigger | 
ever had my lamps on. When the nigger 
at third and the one at first go out on a 
double play he is so crazy he thinks it 
was nifty work on the nigger side, and 
bets the Legaspi saloon against $100 
Mex. Crawling like to had a fit, and 
when the secretario tried to make Ramon 
see his mistake, Ramon gives him a wipe 
in the jaw and dances a hornpipe. 

“Late her go Galgar!” he sings out, 
bein’ stuk on what English he knew and 
not havin’ no lingo that seemed to fit a 
ball game except Spanish swearin’, and 
that was invented for bull-fightin’, any- 
way. 

“Pound the sand your ears in!’ he hol- 
lers like a locoed Sioux. “Full of blue 
mud—Look at heem! Rotten! You ees 
bow-legg like hell an’ don’t you forget! 
Viva! Viva! Una strak! Keel thee 
empire, cutta hees t’roat!” 

Crawling begins to drag out our stack 
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“Juan tied himself in a stopper knot and 
let go” 
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“The ball went sailing to center field 


of clothes until the palm grove looked 
like Hester Street endurin’ a fire. Ka- 
mon wanted to bet, he didn’t care what 
or what odds. Doggone me if he didn’t 
bet his black wagon what he drove over 
in, pony and all, harness too, again a blue 
shirt and three pair of tan shoes. We 
couldn't put the wagon in the fire-box, 
but he made his secretario give us a bill 
of sale and signed it, just the same as he 
did with his hemp land, his three little 
stores. He bet his herd of 13 carabaos, 
with the fence around ‘em and_ the 
ground under ‘em. 

We was both cleaned up when the 
Army went to bat for the ninth inning. 
Ramon was still yellin’ out bets to us, but 


us the tip not to mind him, as he didn’t 
have another red cent in the whole world. 
We knew the secretario lied, but we was 
all in and we let it go at that. Crawling 
and me was some excited, but we knew 
we could get away with it. We asked 
Sandy about Ramon and Sandy told us 
he was good as gold and a sport clean 
through and was known to bet a thou- 
sand dollars and lose without battin’ an 
eye. 

Henry was at bat and the word was 
out to make four runs. Then I 
word out to Slade to pile up a bundle of 
runs, as we had all the bets down we 
could handle, and make sure. 

Juan tied hisself in a stopper knot and 
let go. It kind o’ surprised me to see so 
much spring in that lazy nigger. Henry 
reached out for that ball. Swank! = It 
went sailing to center-field straight as 
the tail of a kicked dog, twenty feet in 
the air. 


sent 
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“Bateesta was way up in the air” 


There was a long, lanky nigger on 
second they e¢alled Bateesta. He stood 
sort of trancefiggered, lookin’ at that 
ball come sailin’ down toward him, and 
he got a mournin’ look in his eyes when 
he see it was too high for him. 

Then | 


looked. 


heard Crawling groan and 
There was Bateesta spread 
eagled agin the horizon, ’way up in the 
air, like he was trying to grab Jacob’s 
ladder out of the sky. His right hand 
was stuk up like the Statue of Liberty 
lightin’ up the world! Chat ball 
hit his hand and stuck and he come down 
with ® and stood there and spit on his 
paw, like a fool monkey. 

“Tornadoes 0’ Tophet!” says Craw 


Bop! 


‘awling 
to me, pale like and his ears droopin’ 
down to his chin like he had seen Sittin’ 
Bull’s ghost. “Be I havin’ a nightmare 
or be I here watchin’ a ball game I’ve 
bet on?” 

“That was what we call a miracle, 
Crawling,” says I. “Hold your pinto and 
mind you don’t get millin’ the herd.” 


“ 


sat-ter is out!” says Gregegins, and it 


seemed like he no need to be so sure 


about it. The way he said it sort of put 


a ramrod in the back of all them niggers, 


and they begin to look like they knew 
how to stand and look like ball players. 


Ramon was all over his excitement, 


and he didn’t seem to take no interest in 
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what was. doing. He sit back in his old 
camp stool and smoked cigarillos and 
smiled, 

“Bateesta play baseball,” he said, 
waving his hand down the field. 

“Damn if he didn’t that time,” said 
Crawling, getting a worry look around 
his eyes and kind of starin’ at the 
ground. 

lenry walked in from first, wonderin’ 
what was up. Slade was next, and Juan 
tied himself up like a bundle of black 
mud-worms and then untangled hisself 
like a Waterbury watch spring. 

Slade wiped at the ball. It was in the 
nigger’s glove, and when he looked back 
to Pedro that nigger grinned at him and 
give Juan his signal. ‘That signal bus- 
iness had sort of a natural air to it, and I 
could feel an iceberg growing behind 
iny shoulder blades. 

“Be I in my right, sober, every-day 
workin’ mind, or be I bugs?” asks Crawl- 
ing. “Did you see that drop? It was so 
[ could have drawed it on a 


You seen a mi-rage,” I said to him. 
“That ball did look like it had a drop to 
it like the back of a hack, but it was on 
the same idea as lookin’ at a spoon in a 
You know how 


glass of hot whiskey. 
looks broke in two, but it 


the spoon 
ain't.” 


said Crawl- 


Phat’s all right, all right,” 
| you notice Slade missed 


ing. “But dis 
it, broke or no broke.” 

‘Juan savvies pitch like hell, sir,” says 
Ramon, with that same smile, and lightin’ 
another cigarillo. 


‘“Tieats me how he picked the trick up 





“Tuan snarled himself up again” 
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sv quick,” says Crawling, with a puzzled, 
sad look. Crawling was getting fidgety. 

Juan snarled himself up again until he 
looked like one of these sofy pillers, and 
then he snapped hisseli out and the ball 
come over the plate like a stung mule go 
Slade was hot in the c 
lar for missing the other, so he swung his 
bat like he intended to drop that ball back 
in Fort Apache. 

“Strike number two-ooo!” 
gins. 

“Now ain’t that curious ?’ 
ing, sort o’ dazed. 

“Slade is lurin’ ’em on,” says I, to keep 
him calm. 

“That’s nice,” says Crawling, not quit: 
so sure as I was. 

“Juan is moocha bueno muc 
says Ramon. 

“So damn good it’s time he went bad,” 
says Crawling. “ ‘Windy,’ it don’t look 
like we was going to be see-zars of this 
whole damn domain.” 

“What he talk?” asks Ramon. 

“He’s quotin’ Bible,” says I, afraid 
Crawling would give the snap away 
Crawling allus does get religious when he 
sees trouble ahead. It sort of 
him and gives him courage to bet in 
luck. 

Well, it happened again. Juan made a 
human pea-shooter out of hisself and 
Slade smashed a hole in the atmosphere 
that’s there yet. 

“Of all the pie-faced Piute, percolatin’ 
persistent triple-plated washer-eved, dyed 
blue and faded green starts in 
Crawling, and then I grabbed him. 

“Where's vour nerve?” savs I. 

rF ring-tailed kafoozlaums, — shirt 
hockin’, pie-hald pangorangtang planted 
straight and growed crooked, pigeon 
toed is 


says Greg 


’ says Crawl 


1 


sor thes 


hard 


“Crawling.” savs T. “consider who's 
here. You ain’t - 

- square-headed, cross-eved, snag 
toothed. corn-fed. beer ouzzlin’, three 


square and other side kerslosh 
T got mv thumb agin his palate then 
and he had to ston. 
“What he savs?” 
SUSPICIOUS. 
“More Bible.” savs T. “Te gets started 
once in a while under great excitement 
and drink, and he was a hard-shell praver 


asks Ramon, kind of 
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n he wa boy, and it comes so nat- 
Let the game 


es vells 


re ‘em on 
he best piece of 
t, and I traveled 
with a human 
id trustin’ days.” 
ays to Ramon, 
plate. I got hold 
to tie them if he 
we'd make it a 


“There is something ghastly about the 
way that nigger Tuan puts the ball over,” 
savs Slade, “but I guess Lovely will find 
him.” 

[ had to go back and watch Crawling, 


but I could have told Slade that Lovely 
and a few other whites would supply the 
round there if they didn’t 
tie the game and then hold the niggers 


ehastly looks a 


trom scoring 


“Strike!” savs Greggins 
“W what?” bawls Crawling. 
“Overlooked that one.” savs Lovely. 


‘Strike it 


“Strike!” savs Greggins. 

“Very correct.” savs Slade, who was 
behind the catcher. 

“Wake me up.” groans Crawling to 
me. “TI et something that is making me 


thin’ turrible. Kick me in 


dream some 
the ribs sO Vl come to,” 


“Three strikes and out!” savs Greg- 
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“Adios,” says Ramon as his outtit drove 
down the beach 


gins, as Lovely wiped at it and missed, 
and then the whole universe chased the 
ball field around in a circle and plaved 
leap-frog with the steeple on the chapel. 

“Lost in the woods and a great b' 
black bear was walkin’, walkin’, walkin’,” 
Crawling was raving and then we sot 
and looked at each other. 

“Something awful has happened,” says 
I, tryin’ to collect my mind, which was 
scattered all over that palm grove. “I’ve 
been through the flood, the battle of the 
Brandywine, the sinkin’ of the Merrimac, 
an eruption of St. Helena and the landin’ 
of the Quakers. You heard of Soddom 
and to-morrer, Crawling, and I reckon 
we been through it.” 

“The to-morrer part is what gits me,” 
savs Crawling. “The regiment will cru- 
cifv us head down to-morrer, when they 
find we’re busted. We better swim right 
out into the China Sea now and keep go- 
ing till we make the Potomac river. 
Nothin’ can save us now short of the end 
of the world or the cholery.” 

While we was there holdin’ a wake 
ever ourselfs, Ramon and his secretario 
and Greggins was loading up Ramon’s 
old black wagon with the treasure of the 
Indians, as some poet called it. Greggins 
had a big forty-four sticking out of his 
pocket, the secretario was pickin’ his 
teeth with a pen-knife long as vour arm 
and Ramon looked like the gun rack in 
a pawn shop, he was so decorated with 
pistol muzzles. 

There was no use playing any more 
and the Army champions sneaked off and 
left us sitting there in the palm grove and 
the nigger team hit for the hills. 

“Adios,” says Ramon, as his outfit 


drove down the beach, and Crawling 
starts cussin’ again like a pack-train 
stampeded, but | lifted myself up on my 
elbow and waved my hand to Ramon and 
said: “By-bye, our dear and respected 
friend—and so forth,” the last referring 
to what he took with him. 

“I got smallpox and I’m going on sick 
report right now and barricade the hos- 
pital,” says Crawling. “The outfit will 
be after us with the jackass battery soon 
as they git wise.” 

“I reckon you're right,” says I. “I’m 
going to work up symptoms of the 
plague and we'll both git quarantined for 
three months.” 

Just then a Baptist missionary from 
San Fernando come along, and seein’ we 
was in a bad way, he tried to make him- 
self a good Sanitarium and see what he 
could do for us. 

“Tt was a nice game,” he says. “TI en- 
joyed it immensely, as I think outdoor 

sport is great for the soldiers, and those 
former scouts play ball beyond and pass- 
ing a white man’s understanding.” 

“What was that you just said?” asks 
Crawling. “That part about the scouts. 
T ain’t seen no scouts this dav—unlimber 
vour face and fire at will! Scouts! 
What’s scouts? Who you say plays 
ball?” 

“Poor fellow,” says the sky-pilot to 
me. “The sun has affected his brain. 
Would it not be well to take him to the 
hospital ?” 

“Nothin’ but a mint can save him,” 
says I. “Prav, tell us what vou mean 
about scouts playing at ball! Hurry. or 
I'll be crazy, too, and join your church!” 

“Why,” he savs, “I supposed you knew 
that our little brown brothers who have 
been plaving ball so friendly with the sol- 
diers are all former members of Lieu- 
tenant Cranston’s scout company. Crans- 
ton, you know, was a crack pitcher for 
Harvard before he went in the Army and 
he trained his native company to play 
ball. They went to the St. Louis expo- 
sition and they are famous, and justly so, 
as the greatest Filipino ball team, or they 
were, before they listened to the call of 
the wild and gave up the ways of civili- 
zation and the scouts. They always 
played the Eleventh, and while they are 
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not in as good form now as they were, 
they play a remarkable game of bali.” 

“Hell a’mighty!” says Crawling, roll- 
ing on the ground. 

“That poor fellow is ill,” 
padre. 

“He has cause,” 
sorts myself. 


says the 


says I. “I feel out of 
Excuse his langwige, he 


ain't responsible,” says I, trying to 
smooth off Crawling’s unpolite way of 
talking. 


“[ must leave you—shockin’, shockin,”’ 
says he, and he hits the trail, an’ | got 
my knee agin Crawling’s Adam’s apple 
and shut him off from his collection of 
cuss words, which he was beginnin’ to 
start on, and Crawling is the champeen 
three-ringed cusser in the army, so you 
can see the sky-pilot had motive to go, as 
the love novels say. 

“Of all the pi-ratical, puri-tanicle, cur- 
few-must-not-ring-to-night———”’ _ starts 
in Crawling, and I put my knee-cap in 
his neck again. 

“Crawling,” says I, “listen to little 
Willie reason it out!, We're saved by the 
very pe-tard what destroyed us. We was 
buncoed, robbed, pillaged, scalped, shot 
in the back and slew on our own door- 
step agin all the rules of modern warfare 
and the Burglars’ Guide. “T'wa’n't fair; 
we have had our life-blood and drink 
tooken away from us under false pre- 
tenses and a new and improved kind of 
highway and village lane robbery. The 
outfit won’t stand for it when we explain, 
and I'll do the explainin’. We've been 
fooled, when we put our trust in the 
honor and uprightness of the Filipino and 
Chinese races. No gentleman would do 
what Ramon has done, and no gentleman 
has to stand by what has happened. I’ve 
seen the Forty Thieves, the Dutch Rifles 
and the Cork Militia in action for less 
than what has happened to-day, and we 
can’t afford to let it get out now that we 
let a cream-colored nigger like Ramon 
beat us with any such a game.” 

“Thank hevings!” says Crawling, “I’ve 
brought you around so you see the light. 
What made it so hard for me to bear was 
the fact that I couldn’t make you realize 
what was up. Of all the locoed, lop- 
sided, leather-lunged, lassooed, lank- 
legged and I put the crusher on 
him again. 
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Well, there wa’n’t no moon that night, 
but the stars was brignt. Crawling anu 
me went down to visit Kamon, and talk 
it over; but we had to show we didnt 
have no guns on us when we went in his 
shack, 

We was giving him an insight into 
stud poker, when there was a yell like the 
mob scene of a middle winter's dream 
from the barrio. 

“The god of war protect and preserve 
us!” says I, “there is a mutiny busted 
loose, and there won't be a piece of this 
town big as a persimmon-seed left!” 

Outside Ramon’s Lloiy Angels saloon 
there was three troops riotin’ like they 
wanted to hang somebouy, ‘They was be- 
ginnin’ to tear off the sides of the saloon. 

“Jupitero parvum in multo,” 
Ramon, in Spanish; “you gentlemen are 
sergeants—stop ‘em, or I’m ruined!” 

“T wouldn't face that ravin’ mob for a 
thousand dollars,’ says Il. “They’re 
started now, and they'li take the town 
apart. You see, Seenyor Ramon, they 
are mad because you won the ball game 
and all the money in the outfit. That 
wasn't our money you won, you know, 
but the regiment’s, and the devil himself 
can't stop that outfit when it is hurt in its 
pocket and payday a month away, with 
St. Louis two-bits a pint.” 

The mob had the veranda off by that 
time, and was smashin’ the rows of bot- 
tles back of the bar, one at a time, ac- 
cording to orders, so as to prolong the 
misery. 

“San Pedro chili con carne San Luis 


Says 





“Jupiter parvum in multo,” says Ramon in 
Spanish 
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Obispo,’ says Ramon. “Stop the war, 
please, gentlemen sergeants!” 

The mirror behind the bar busted like 
a star shell. I could see Dismal Smith 
tippin’ the bar over, plain as day, in the 
light of the bonfire they had started out- 
side to make it look more dreadful. 

“This is serious business,” says I. “But 
I doubt if the military authorities will 
punish anybody when they learn the facts 
in the case. Seenyor Ramon, them you 
see out there are the Forty Thieves, con- 
sistin’ of some of the most desperate and 
death-defyin’ human beings what eve 
cleaned out a place. 

Just as I got through my little 
o’ratin’ Dismal put some red fire in 
the bonfire and thought hell 
had busted through the floor of the 
barrio. The most of the bottles which 
was being busted was ones they stole 
from the vet’inary surgeon’s medicine 
chest, and a barrel of empty sody-water 
bottles what was outside the canteen. 
Them sody-water bottles made an awful 
bust when they was dropped on a big 
stone. The most of the tearin’, rippin 
sounds was from bamboo they brought 
with ’em, and there wa’n't but three small 
strips tore off the saloon, but the nigger 
bartender what was on nights was in the 
mountains by the time the bunch turned 


Ramon 


loose. 
Ramon said all the prayers he could 


(Another Windy Henderson story 


pear in the Au: 


“The Cook of 
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think of and his wives all joined in, while 
me and Crawling cried in each other's 
faces and cussed that we had seen such 
a day—or night. 

“lake it all—take it all and go away 
and stop your coll-eeges,” says Ramon, 
as the mob started to cover more terri- 
tory and invaded his tittle store. 

“Load it in the wagon!” I says, “and 
when it is all there to the last shirt and 
peseta, we'll see what we can do to stop 
the mad flight of them locoed soldiers. 
Kkemember, we don’t ask you to, but we'll 
do our best. Keep it, if you want to, and 
we ll not risk our lives.” 

That old black wagon was loaded up 
again with all the loot and Crawling 
mounted the pony and started the outfit 
for the beach like he was rescuin’ the 
colonel under fire. 

I went out in the street, and as Dismal 
come for me with a yell like a ’Pache, I 
says: “Please be calm, you rude soldiers 

l’m ashamed to say I am a non-com- 
missioned officer in such a_ wild-eved 
bunch of mavericks, and get out of here 
quick as you can, you sassy things, be- 
cause I am to be queen of the May, 
mother, and Crawling Cassidy will bury 
it all if we don’t make him divvy up.” 
\nd it was just like the time John the 
Baptist turned the Indian Ocean back so 
them Egyptian niggers could walk 
across, 


the Forty Thieves’—will ap- 


rust number.) 
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\ ‘Traveling Wireless *’Phone} 


The Wireless Age 


By Frederick H, Wilson 


EN years ago could a 
man have prophesied 
the things which wire- 
less transmission of 
sound has already ac- 
complished, he would 
have been regarded 
with suspicion — ten 

years hence the world will look back and 
wonder how it ever got along without the 
wireless utilities that will exist. Now the 
weight of scientific opinion is that the 
world is fairly launched on a wireless 
era, 

It was the same with the ordinary tele- 
graph, telephone, with electrical appli- 
cation and all other discoveries that have 
since revolutionized everyday life. At 
first men scoffed, then they were con- 
vinced, as we are now, that were these 
now familiar utilities suddenly with- 
drawn, our business life would suddenly 
come to a sharp standstill. 

The achievements of wireless tele- 
graphy took the first barriers for the new 
science. No need to recount the list of 
saved ships and other feats. The wire- 
less telegraph in ten years has become so 
familiar that it is commonplace. 

But the wireless telegraph was only the 
first step in the application of the new 


science. ‘The things that have been ac- 
complished in other directions since its 
introduction are even more wonderful. 
Generally speakinz, these things have es- 
caped notice, because our eyes were on 
the development of the telegraph. This 
was on the sea, where it was obviously 
necessary. Wireless inventors chose the 
sea first, because there they had no com- 
petition from the wire systems to over- 
come. It was a step that guaranteed the 
acceptance and development of the new 
science in a marvelously short time. 

And now within a year we have had it 
proved to us that the wireless telephone 
is entirely practical. Even more revolu- 
tionary than this, it has been demon- 
strated that the wireless transmission of 
electricity for power, for lighting, for 
cooking, for any form of energy, is but a 
step forward in the science to practical 
application. 

Many wireless experts are of the opin- 
ion that the telegraph has reached the 
final stage of its application. They mean 
by this that the ocean will be its principal 
sphere of value—that communication be- 
tween ships and land and across seas, 
may mark the limit of its application, at 
least for some time to come. They do 
not mean that the wireless telegraph is as 
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Testing a wireless telephone for army use 


perfect as it will become. Development 
is certain to go on until many of the 
present drawbacks have been overcome. 
It was along the weary road to its pres- 
ent state of development that science dis- 
covered the other forms of wireless ap- 
plication. 

Nowadays the principles of wireless 
telegraphy are generally understood. 
Schoolboys talk glibly of Hertzian 
waves, “impulses,” electrical vibration, 
antennz, and the other things that go 
with wireless. Ben Franklin with his 
kite experiments and general knowledge, 
knew less of electricity and its applica- 
tion than the ordinary workingman of 
to-day. We know that the principle is to 
project vibrations through the air in sig- 
nal form and then pick up those signals 
with apparatus at a distance. 

The problem of the wireless inventors 
has been to perfect apparatus that would 
hurl these vibrations greater distances, 
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and also to perfect receiving devices sen- 
sitive enough to pick up the slightest 
vibration or sound. The part this had to 
do with the development of the telephone 
and transmission of power will become 
manifest as we go along. 

Necessarily, the wireless apparatus was 
crude as all inventions are in the begin- 
ning. The vibrations were hurled forth 
on electric sparks generated by powerful 
motors. The process was slow, the effect 
deafening to the operators, and the pro- 
pulsive power wasted and dissipated in 
all directions. Because the vibrative im- 
pulses necessary to speech are infinitely 
more rapid than in the telegraph code, 
and more delicate of impression on_re- 
ceiving apparatus, wireless telephoning 
under the old system seemed an impossi- 
bility. But this defect has been overcome 
with the discovery of a method by which 
impulses may be sent wirelessly without 
sparks or flashes. The increase in send- 
ing speed is amazing. Before its inven- 
tion, the sending capacity was less than 
forty words a minute; since then forty 
thousand words an hour are possible. 
Not only did this advance the telegraph, 
but it made the telephone entirely prac- 
tical. The capacity of the new apparatus 
is capable of including the rapid impulses 
of the human voice. Then, too, Dr. Lee 
de Forest, the inventor of the wireless 
system known by his name, has evolved 
a method by which the sound waves may 
be aimed. With its perfection, one of the 
greatest weaknesses of wireless transmis- 
sion will have been overcome. Under the 
old systems the vibrations or sounds went 
in all directions with equal force. Hence 
infinitely more power was wasted than 
that which actually carried the vibrations 
to the intended receiving point. The new 
director” has changed that. For exam- 
ple, suppose a New York station wishes 
to communicate with another station in 
Boston. Then the sound waves are 
aimed directly north and all the power is 
utilized in carrying them in a compara- 
tively direct line to the objective point. 

With the recent invention of the 
“audion,’ the modern receiving device, 
the carrying power of wireless has been 
increased many per cent. It is a tiny 
little device, about the size of and shaped 
something like an incandescent bulb. But 
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so delicately does it record sound that it 
is possible, on a rainy night, to attach one 
to an ordinary umbrella, and hear all the 
wireless signals being transmitted within 
a radius of 200 miles. The ribs of the 
umbrella answer as antenn, and being 
wet with rain, conduct the vibrative 
impulses. 

These advances in the science have 
pointed a new way to the transmission of 
electrical energy. Wireless inventors 
without number have been experimenting 
along this line, and several of them have 
proved, long ago, that the things could 
be done with more perfect apparatus 
than was then available. The sparkless 
system, the aiming devices and the per- 
fected receivers have solved the problem 
up to a certain point. Recently, elec- 
tricity has been sent by various experi- 
mentors up to distances exceeding 300 
feet. And while much of the power was 
lost in transmission, enough remained to 
cook with, to drive small dynamos and to 
conduct other demonstrations. 

Let us see what these things will mean 
in times to come. Recently, A. L. 
Stevens, the aeronautic instructor at- 
tached to the U. S. Army Balloon Corps, 
declared that development in wireless and 
aeronautics must go hand in hand. So 
firm is he in this conclusion that he has 
recommended to the Government that 
laws be passed compelling every form of 
flying device to have installed radio wire- 
less, sparkless telephones. Only in this 
way he believes can disastrous collisions 
be avoided in the days to come and, for 
the present, such a device will enable 
aeronauts to summon help, when they 
meet with mishaps in out of the way 
nlaces. But a few weeks ago an army 
balloon carrying Lieutenants Lahm, Fou- 
lers and Bamberger alighted in Maryland 
at an out of the wav place forty miles 
from any telegraph, telephone or railwav 
Consequently they were not heard from 
until two davs later. The needless 
anxiety to their fellow-officers, friends 
and families would have been avoided 
had the balloon been equipped with a 
wireless telephone. Accordingly instal- 
lation of wireless phones has been ar- 
ranged for on all the flving machines that 
take part in the airship race at the 
coming Hudson Fulton Celebration, in 


New York, next September. As the race 
progresses, messages will be sent from 
the different flying machines to a central 
wireless station in the Metropolitan 
tower. These will be put in bulletin form 
and then wirelessly telephoned to all 
newspapers within a radius of 200 miles. 

But the greatest application of wireless 
to aeronautics must be in the transmis- 
sion of power. The great problem in fly- 
ing has been to generate sufficient pro- 
pulsive power, without weighing down 
the device with heavy engines. How dif- 
ferent it wili be when, as the experts 
promise, the power will be generated at 
stations on the ground and a steady 
stream of the electrical fluid directed 
through the air to the flying machine! 
The possibilities of this power transmis- 
sion are boundless. Automobiles, street 
cars, trains and all sorts of vehicles may 
be driven, be heated and illuminated and 
cooking done with electricity, sent with- 
out wires. And, lest this seem a far- 
fetched dream, remember that all these 
things have been done to a_ limited 
degree. 

Think what the ‘phone and power 
will mean in exploration, for instance. 
Scientists believe, many of them, that the 
North and South~Poles will only be dis- 
covered by means of airships. The sur- 
face difficulties are too great to surmount. 
Now, granted that a flying-machine ex- 
isted capable of making the trip, would 
it be possible for it to carry, in addition 
to food and supplies, sufficient fuel or 
other generative material, to propel the 
craft? With electrical stations at the ex- 
treme northern and southern points as we 
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know them, sufficient power could be 
transmitted wirelessly to drive the pro- 
pellers as far and long as necessary. 
Take the titanic water-power of Niag- 
ara Falls, for example, the greater part 


of which is wasted. Enough electrical 
fluid could be generated there to supply 
the United States, provided it could be 
transmitted. Wires and other means in 
use at present are impotent for such a 
purpose. Wireless transmission, sent 
through relay stations at distant inter- 
vals, would solve the problem. 

But to return to our explorer. Now- 
adays he penetrates into a wilderness, 
not knowing whether he will ever return. 
He is cut off from communication with 
civilization. If an accident occurs, if he 
gets lost, should food supplies give out 
or sickness overtake his party, the world 
will never know. There was Andrée, for 
instance, who vanished while attempting 
the North Pole. Nobody knows just 
what happened. How diffierent. had his 
outfit included a wireless ‘phone! He 
could have summoned aid, guided the 
rescuers by constant directions, or at 
least let the world know his plight. 

Such a thing occurred about a year 
ago. Clarence IL. Chester, an explorer, 
lecturer and writer, was making his way 
to the interior of Ecuador, for the pur- 
pose of studying the Napo Indians, a 
barbarous tribe of head-hunters. Push- 
ine ahead from the main body of his ex- 
pedition with a companion, thev were 
set upon by the savaves in overwhelming 
niynbers. They had a small radio wire- 
less ‘phone with them. and while his com- 
panion fought off the savages with a 
rifle, Chester got in communication with 
the main body. Rescue got to them just 
in time to save their lives. 


Telephoning in emergencies will prove 
the value of wireless. There will be no 
more “wires-all-down” notices, following 
storms, and just when communication is 
necessary. No longer will people die in 
isolated communities, under such circum- 
stances, while messengers go personally 
to summon medical aid. Telephoning in 
{what is known as the “moving field” is 
another feature that will force the rapid 
i\doption and development of the wireless 
ieee To-day experimentors are com- 
municating by voice from moving auto- 
mobiles, trains, etc., just as they are from 
boats. Recently, on the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad, telephonic conversation was 
maintained from a train moving at a 
speed of forty miles an hour, with a sta- 
tion 35 miles distant. The railroads are 
experimenting with wireless telephoning. 
It will mean the more perfect manipula- 
tion of their trains. Orders can be trans- 
mitted to conductors and engine-drivers, 
without waiting for the train to stop. 
Businessmen, with important matters 
pending. can take long trips, assured that 
their affairs can be personally managed 
over the telephone while they are en route. 
Then, too, the dangers of railroad col- 
lision will be overcome by the wireless 
*phone in connection with a device known 
as the “aerophone.” This wireless device 
gives instant warning of the approach of 
other trains in time to prevent accident. 

Even the marine field will probably be 
invaded bv the aerophone, in certain 
cases where the wireless telegraph is not 
adantable. This is on the small craft 
which cannot afford the installation of 
the telecraphic apparatus, nor the cost of 
maintenance of the expert operators. 
Since the wreck of the steamship Repub- 
lic, there has been before Congress a bill 
compelling all sea-going craft to install 
wireless means of communication. To 
make this necessarv on the little fishing 
boats that go in fleets to the Banks each 
season. or other small craft. would be 
an unnecessary hardship. The ’phone 
will answer the same purpose more eco- 
nomicallv, for it does not require a skilled 
operator. 

The world in general first had its at- 
tention drawn to the de Forest radio 
wireless ‘phone, when Admiral Evans 
guided the American battleship fleet on 
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the first lap of its world voyage. Every 
ship in the fleet was equipped with this 
radio ‘phone, and it was demonstrated 
that it was practical. 

Since then, the trouble from “interfer- 
ence” is being overcome. Until recently, 
when a wireless message was flashed out, 
operators of all other wireless telegraphs 
could pick up the impuises if they were 
within the radius. The reason was that 
all apparatus was “tuned” to the same 
key—that is, the vibrations were all 
pitched to the same degree of wave 
length. Now the key or tune can be 
changed at will. A new device permits 
the operator to do this as easily as he 
could tune a violin string, with the ad- 
vantage that he can select from an infi- 





nitely greater number of variations. It is 
managed by a pointer on a dial, marked 
off in degrees. For instance, the wireless 
telephone to be called has a number that 
indicates a certain degree. Then the one 
who is sending turns the pointer to a 
proper notch, and his message goes out 
in vibration that affects only the ‘phone 
he is talking with. 

Experts prophesy that the day will 
come when everybody will carry his wire- 
less phone in his pocket. 

These wireless prophecies sound like 
dreams, but it should be borne in mind 
that they are predicted by men who have 
actually achieved things that but a few 
years ago were derided as_ utterly 
fantastic. 
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The Samar Boloman* 


By Lieut. Cory I. Crockett, 9th U.S. Inf, 


Behold in me a professional fighting man ; é 

By frightened barrio folks I’m called “el pulajan” ; 

Artistic carving is my trade ; 

lor no other was I made; 

For I am the creeping, crouching, slinking, lurking, 

Treacherous boloman. 

From the rivers to the mountains, from the mountains to the seas; 

I wander through the “bosque,” burning towns as oft I please; 

Beheading old “tenientes,’ hamstringing “presidentes,” 

For me are light refreshment taken at ease. 

In the jungle-matted swamp where the slimy mud is deep; 

Or in the cogon grass where the mountain side is steep; 

What splendid sport to meet my man, the trustful, slow American ; 

And to carve him through and through with one good sweep. 5 

> S db 
| 

No house have 1; I burned it, and my father poor and old 

I slew for his “petate” to protect me from the cold; 

To rob and burn and rape and slay ; 

To slice up “paisanos” as they kneel to cry and pray : 

Oh! Thai’s the life for me, a warrior bold. 

On history's page in lurid lines my name shall ever stand ; 

That all may know me as I am, for a first-class fighting man ; 

[ know no law but my own will, no love have I but just to kill; 

lor I’m the ripping, rearing, roaring, tearing, devilish, : 

; e 

Samar boloman. 
*Written at Camp Solitude, Gandara River. Samar, P. i., and dedicated to Papa Pablo, in whose an 


footsteps | have followed, and from whom I have received marks of esteem (!) which I will always 
carry with me in cherished remembrance of those happy days when we met in Samar.—¢. I. 0. 
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PULEJANE IN WAR PANOPLY 


The word fulejane means red man or red men, and the Pulejanes of Samar took their name 
from a remnant of an old insurgent battalion who fought against General Jakey Smith in Samar in 
1900 and 1901, as the Battalion de Pulejanes, or Red Battalion, as they wore a red uniform. A 
small part of this battalion never surrendered upon the close of the insurrection in Samar, but 
remained in the hills as outlaws, and later formed the nucleus for the organization which terrorized 
Samar for a year. 











GENERAL FAUSTINO GUERRA AND STAFF 


The Cuban Permanent Army 


The Cuban permanent army, as distinguished 
from the Rural Guard, when fully recruited 
will number over 5,000 men, including the ar- 
tillery and infantry. Up to the present time 
the Rural Guard has constituted the only armed 
force of the Republic. 

The organization of the permanent army 
was authorized by a decree of Governor Ma- 
goon, issued in April of last year, and General 
Faustino Guerra was then appointed its com- 
mander-in-chief. 

New German Mausers, model 1909, will be 
furnished the infantry, and Schneider-Canet 
guns, made in France, the artillery. 

It is intended, in course of time, to es- 
tablish a school for cadets on the model of 
West Point. 

The pay of the army is liberal, and rather 
more than that paid in the United States. The 
comniander-in-chief receives $6,000, brigadier- 


general $5,000, colonels $3,600, lieutenant-colo- 
nels $3,300, captains $1,800, first lieutenants 
$1,500, and second lieutenants $1,200. Ser- 
geants get from $30 to $50, corporals $25, and 
privates $21 a month, with equipment on en- 
listment to the value of $160. 

Three young officers of the United States 
have been assigned by the Secretary of War 
to the task of creating an effective, well-drilled 
and well-disciplined Cuban army. Captain 
Golderman will oversee the creation of a coast 
artillery corps, Captain Parker that of a cavalry 
detachment, and Captain Gatley that of the 
mobile artillery, paying special attention to field 
and mountain-gun practice. They arrived in 
Havana last month. While on duty, Captains 
Parker, Gatley and Golderman will rank as 
lieutenant-colonels, and will draw the salary 
paid to officers of that rank in this country. 
The Cuban Government will foot the bill. 
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THE GATE 


The Army Canteen Question 
By Major J. A. Dapray (U.S, A., Ret’d) 


me ip VERYBODY will 
remember 
Nine 4 the great stir that was 
f made in Congression- 
al circles at Washing- 
hs ton ten years ago over 
aN 2 the so-called Canteen 
Question. From all 
sections of the country temperance ad- 
vocates had gone to Washington; men 
and women of various religious denomi- 
nations and others who had been iden- 
tified with various projects to uplift the 
human race. 


OO doubtless 


The whole crowd thronged in the lob- 
bies of Congress and besieged the Mili- 
tary Committees of the two Houses— 
their purpose being to persuade or com- 
pel Congress to take an active hand in 
the temperance crusade then under great 
way in the United States. They did not 
seck to have Congress itself set the mag- 
nificent example “of self-abne gation and 
self-discipline by passing @ sumptuary 
law regulating their own diets and their 
own drinks, prohibiting themselves to 
drink intoxicating liquors in or outside 
of the Capitol Building at Washington, 
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because they doubtless knew in advance 
just how vain and futile any attempt of 
that kind would prove; but they directed 
their crusade at the American soldier, 
and proclaimed the sole and single pur- 
pose of their onslaught upon Congress to 
be the complete prohibition of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors at all military 
posts and reservations in the United 
States. 

As a result of this onslaught, Congress 
by an Act, approved March 2, 1899, de- 
clared “that no officer or private soldier 
shall be detailed to sell intoxicating 
drinks as a bartender or otherwise in any 
post exchange or canteen, nor shall any 
other person be required or allowed to 
sell such liquors in any ler or 
fort, or on any premises used for military 
purposes by the United States,” and fol- 
lowed up this prohibition with the con- 
cluding provision “that the Secretary of 
War is hereby directed to issue such 
general orders as may be necessary to 

carry the provisions of this section into 
full force and effect.” 


A BLOW TO THE SOLDIER 

The passage of that law was a great 
blow to the military establishment of the 
country. Throughout the land soldiers 
saw at a glance that the proposition was 
to strike a deadly blow at their club- 
rooms—to practically annihilate that sort 
of comradeship which, since the begin- 
ning of wars and the creation of armies, 
had existed between soldiers and com- 
rades in arms, and everybody concerned 
in the welfare of the military service 
stood aghast at the daring manner in 
which the so-called reformers of the 
country had been able to shape the action 
of the Congress of the United States. 
Everybody knew that there was not a 
man in Congress who did not personally 
realize that the law in question would be 
unpopular to the military service and 
most disastrous in some of its conse- 
quences. But the reformers had _ well 
managed their campaign. They had 
gone to Washington armed with peti- 
tions signed by thousands of men, women 
and children in all the walks of life. They 
had put forth some of their best talkers, 
and, when the Committees of the two 
Houses of Congress agreed to listen to 
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their presentation of argument in favor 
of the prohibition of the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors at military posts, they ap- 
peared before the Committees well forti- 
fied with all that logic and argument 
could offer. So the law was passed. 

l‘ortunately, there were men in the 
War Department who foresaw the terri- 
ble consequences that -were threatened ; 
and being in doubt as to the exact mean- 
ing of the language of the law, as to 
whether the prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors by any officers or en- 
listed men in the military service should 
be construed to mean that neither beer 
nor light wines could be sold by civilian 
employees, the matter was referred to 
the Attorney-General of the United 
States, who, under the law of the iand, 
is made the legal adviser of the heads 
of the various Executive Departments at 
Washington. 


\ FAMOUS OPINION 
Attorney-General Griggs responded to 
the inquiry of the Secretary of War by 
delivering his famous opinion, dated 
March 3, 1899, “that the Act of Con- 
gress in question did not prohibit the 
continued sale of intoxicating drinks 
through the canteen sections of the post 
exchange as then operated and carried 
out, except that, of course, no officer or 
soldier could be put on duty in the can- 
teen section, either directly or indirect- 
ly.” 

As a result of this legal decision the 
post exchange regulations were amended 
so as to provide for employment of 
civilians only in the canteen, and fur- 
ther to emphasize the orders which had 
been previously issued against “the sale 
or use of ardent spirits in any branch 
of the exchange.” Another section of 
that War Department order, April 12, 
1899, was contained in its last para- 
graph, which provided that “no person 
shall be required, permitted or allowed 
to sell liquors of any kind, character 
or description in any encampment or 
fort, or on any premises used for mili- 
tary purposes by the United States; and 
commanding officers are especially en- 
joined to see that this prohibition is 
strictly enforced, and that the sales of 
liquors in the canteens are confined to 
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the sale of beer and light wines by 
civilians employed in the canteen for the 
purpose by the proper Government au- 
thorities.” 

Thus it will be seen that in spite of 
the combined efforts of moralizers and 
reformers throughout the country, the 
very law which Congress passed at their 
instigation proved only an endorsement 
of the military reform which really had 
begun several years before. Indeed, the 
post exchange, designed as it was for the 
convenience, comfort and cheer of the 
enlisted soldier, was the outgrowth of 
an order made as far back as President 
Hayes’ administration, prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors or ardent 
spirits on all military reservations. 

Thus was established a soldiers’ club- 
room and place where men might as- 
semble within the military reserve, to 
lunch, read magazines and_ periodicals, 
or partake of light beverages, just as 
men do all over the world. 


THE CLOVEN HOOF 

Just why the temperance advocates 
and reformers throughout the country 
suddenly began their crusades and _ ti- 
rades against the canteen feature of the 
post exchange, which is the soldiers’ 
clubroom, no man can tell. There cer- 
tainly has been no better explanation 
of that sudden and fanatical outburst 
than that which was given by well 
known officers of the army and gover- 
nors of the soldiers’ homes. These gen 
tlemen of high repute and unchallenged 
integrity discerned in the attack upon 
the post exchange the hidden hands of 
the keepers of saloons, liquor dives and 
brothels in the immediate vicinity of 
army posts and soldiers’ homes. ‘This 
disreputable class of ¢onscienceless 
money-makers found their occupation 
materiaily interfered with by the post 
exchanges, which they rightly discerned 
as the beginning of their downfall. 
The time had come when they could no 
longer continue to play havoc with the 
good morals as well as the military dis- 
cipline of army garrisons. ‘The soldier 
in his leisure moments no longer found 
it necessary to go outside of an army 
post to enjoy the pleasures of com- 
radeship and social contact with his fel- 


lows. Right in the garrison was pro- 
vided a clubroom at. re he could read 
all the leading magazines, periodicals 
and newspapers of the day; where he 
could write his letters home; and, if he 
wished it, could take lunch or even a 
meal of things which the company mess 
did not furnish. There were amuse- 
ment rooms where harmless games of 
cards could be played, and billiard and 
pool tables where men could while away 
the leisure which as a rule hangs so 
heavily upon the soldiers’ hands. 

The great enemy of garrison content- 
ment, the threatening menace to that 
sort of discipline which keeps a soldier 
in the service throughout his enlistment, 
homesickness, was to be eliminated if 
possible by this newly instituted club- 
room. And the soldier was quick to see 
its advantages. At the exchange can- 
teen he found things clean and neat; he 
was not importuned to buy drinks for 
loafers, loungers, sponges and other mon- 
evless vagabonds always hanging around 
the bar-counters of the outside saloons, 
Indeed, if he chose, he need not drink 
at all. Under the Army Regulations no 
man dared induce him to drink, and the 
luabit of treating was prohibited, So that 
if a soldier was inclined to be a total 
abstainer, there was positively little or 
no temptation whatever to induce him to 
drink. No man under the influence of 
liquor was allowed to have another 
drink, and those who were regarded as 
too frequent visitors to the canteen de- 
partment of the post exchange were 
carefully watched, and, if not kept away 
entirely, were given only the minimum 
amount of credit. 


DIVE KEEPERS DISAPPOINTED 

This new order of things worked 
yr ee and much of the money that 
had been flowing into the coffers of the 
devilish people who had been supplying 
soldiers with various concoctions and doc- 
tored liquors, that made men drunk or set 
them crazy, remained in the garrison, 
and that made the sharks mad. In other 
words, the soldier was allowed to en- 
joy himself and drink light wines and 
beer, if he chose, in the companionship 
of his chosen garrison associates, with 
the full assurance that whatever profit 
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resulted from the management of his 
clubhouse would go into the company 
mess to provide additional articles of 
food and little luxuries not included i 
the regular army ration. Soldiers not 
only began to have more comfort and 
enjoyment in their social relationship 
with each other, but they were assured 
of a much improved diet, better than 
anything that had ever been furnished 
before on the army mess-tables. No won- 
der there was greater contentment and 
better discipline, and the army officers 
in their official reports showed a decrease 
in admissions to the hospital, a decrease 
in the desertions, and decrease likewise 
in the number of trials by court-martial. 


A STUPENDOUS FRAUD 

But this condition of things was not 
pleasing to the renegades and outcasts 
that had settled in the vicinity of the 
army posts and on the borders of mili- 
tary reservations, with their poisonous 
liquors. So they began their hue and 
cry. They were indeed the first to raise 
the howl of complaint which finally 
swelled into that mighty wave of right- 
eous indignation that swept over the 
land against the alleged sale of liquors 
by army officers to their own soldiers. 
A more stupendous falsehood or outrage 
was never perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can people. As a rule, everybody knows 
that army officers look after the welfare 
of their men as carefully and assiduous- 
ly as parents watch the welfare of their 
children. No company commander 
would ever have encouraged his men to 
drink liquors, but, in all probability, did 
all he could do to reduce liquor drinking 
to its minimum and to take away from 
it as far as practicable all evil conse- 
quences. Careful commanders of men 
will not allow their men to drink too 
much water, even on the march, and no 
sensible captain would allow his men to 
drink either water or liquor in marching 
across an arid desert in a torrid zone. It 
was absurd, therefore, for the male and 
female representatives of the temperance 
societies to rush to Congress with statis- 
tics showing that a number of English 
generals and one-third of the English 
army were abstemious, when, if the 
facts were known, a much larger percent- 


age of officers and soldiers in the Ameri- 
can army are absolute teetotallers. In 
their official reports to Congress the gov- 
ernors of the soldiers’ homes bore testi- 
mony to the fact that more than fifty 
per cent. of the old soldiers were total 
abstainers, and yet quite another impres- 
sion was given to the American public 
by these enthused men and women, who 
managed to persuade Congress to abol- 
ish the canteen and beer-hall features of 
post exchanges, aiming their blow not 
only at the young soldiers in army gar- 
risons, but at the retired old veterans 
in their havens of rest provided by a 
generous Government. : 


TEMPERANCE ADVOCATES DUPED 


Thus the vilest, meanest and most dis- 
—_ lot of outcasts on the face of 
God’s earth were allowed to join and 
clasp hands with the pure and good men 
and women in the enact ible walks of 
life whose misguided enthusiasm and 
unrestricted fanaticism had led them to 
follow the disgruntled rum-sellers into a 
field of common purpose to annihilate 
the soldiers’ club and the soldiers’ can- 
teen. True, the hand of the liquor-seller 
on the frontiers and around army posts 
generally was not always seen. He was 
content usually to make false statements 
and to ascribe imaginary conditions as 
a result of what he ae the unauthor- 
ized garrison beer-room Then, unfor- 
mania. a few officers in the Army and 
Navy, some of —_ men of high rank, 
but most of them without having had 
ample opportunity for observation or 
judgment, same their opinions in 
favor of the abolition of the canteen fea- 
ture of the post exchange; but these 
were so few as only to make their 
minority all the more conspicuous, 


CONGRESS SUCCUMBS 

Finally the question was launched up- 
on Congress. The hue and cry of the 
liquor- sellers around army posts and 
navy yards became practically the hue 
and cry of the land, which finally found 
expression in the largest number of pe- 
titions signed by the greatest number of 
people that had ever deluged Congress 
on any one question in all its previous 
history. The result, of course, was not 
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to be wondered at. Members of Con- 
gress must pay heed to the demands of 
their constituents, and when the people 
become clamorous for any legislation by 
Congress it is seldom that the desired 
action is not taken. Unfortunate as this 
may sometimes prove for the people 
themselves, it is nevertheless, as a rule, 
a good institution for the people, be- 
cause it gives to the people themselves 
practically the control of their own law- 
making. 

But when the question finally reached 
Congress and the fact became apparent 
that some action had to be taken, those 
in control of the situation decided to 
make a law broad enough to permit of 
the most liberal construction. It was 
after the passage of that law that the de- 
cision of Attorney-General Griggs was 
delivered, so construing the law as to 
permit the sale of light wines and beer. 
Fortunately for the army the War De- 
partment was at that time presided over 
by Elihu Root, the great lawyer and 
eminent statesman. 


ELIHU ROOT’S VIEWS 


In his annual report for 1899, Secre- 
tary Root reviewed the history of legis- 
lation governing the sale of liquors, beer 
or wine at army posts, and the creation 
of the post exchanges to supersede the 
old and objectionable post-traders or 
sutlers at military posts. After telling 
what had been done under the law of 
1890 and the many advantageous results 
that had followed the establishment of 
the modern post exchange, Mr. Root 
said: 


“Tt is to be observed that the sale of ardent 
spirits is now strictly prohibited by the Army 
Regulations, and that the sale of beer and 
light wines is limited to the cases where the 
commanding officer of the post ‘is satisfied that 
giving to the troops the opportunity of obtain 
ing such beverages within the post limits will 
prevent them from resorting for strong in- 
toxicants to places without such limits, and 
tends to promote temperance and discipline 
among them.’ 

“For the purpose of ascertaining the effect 
of this regulation a circular letter was sent 
to each department commander on the second 
of May last, directing the submission of a se- 
1ies of questions to the officers of the Army, 
designed to elicit the result of their experience 
and observation as to the effect of the sale of 
beer, etc., in Post Exchanges, upon the mo- 


rality, sobriety and discipline of the troops, 
and their opinions as to the effect of an actual 
prohibition.” 

. * + * * 

“In considering the testimony of these offi- 
cers it should be borne in mind that enlisted 
men are not always on duty; that during con- 
siderable portions of their time they always 
are, and necessarily must be, permitted to go 
about outside of their camps and posts just 
as other citizens do, and that when they are 
thus at liberty it is impossible to subject them 
to restraints which are not also imposed upon 
the other members of the community. In 
States where the sale of intoxicants is per- 
initted by law, soldiers will drink outside the 
camp or post, just as other people drink, and 
it cannot be prevented except by confining them 
to the limits of the camp or post. This would 
not only be unjust and injurious, but would 
reduce enlistment to inmprisonment, and im- 
mediately put an end to enlistments. The prac- 
tical question to be considered is not whether 
soldiers should drink or not drink, but whether 
they should be permitted to drink beer in camp, 
surrounded by the restraining influences of dis- 
cipline and good association, or whether they 
should be driven to drink bad whiskey in the 
vile resorts which cluster around the limits of 
cvery military post and camp, and especially 
around those in which prohibition is main- 
tained. I have no doubt that the present regu- 
lation furnishes the wise answer to this ques 
ion, 

“IT present the subject thus fully in order 
that, if Congress takes a different view, the 
matter may be fully before it for action.” 


Congress did take a different view of 
the matter. Notwithstanding all that 
was done and said by the highest offi- 
cials of the Government, whose duty it 
was to carefully note military cond tions 
in the country, Congress passed a law in 
direct opposition to_all of their urgent 
recommendations. 

Two years later the Secretary of War 
recalled the attention of Congress to the 
canteen question, submitting a number 
of reports, all confirming the impression 
of the bad effects of the canteen liquor 
law of Igo1. 


AN INJURY TO DISCIPLINE 

The last report made by Secretary 
Root was in 1903, just before he relin- 
quished the war portfolio to accept the 
office of Secretary of State. 

Speaking of the matter of discipline 
alone, he said: 

“The officers charged with maintaining the 
discipline and morale of the Army have had 
to contend with the relaxation of orderly hab- 
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its which always results from active military 
operations, and with the injurious effects pro- 
duced at a large number of posts by the abo- 
lition of the cantcen.” 

So great was the interest felt in the 
hearing before the Senate Military Com- 
mittee that it was not long before the 
entire edition of printed copies of the 
proceedings of the hearings were ex- 
hausted, and now the pamphlet being out 
of print, it is next to impossible to obtain 
a copy except by loan from one of the 
public libraries in Washington. There 
will, of course, always be a divided opin- 
ion as to which side presented the 
strongest and most conclusive evidence. 

During the hearing before the Senate 
Military Committee, the Chairman of 
the Committee himself submitted some of 
the most unanswerable arguments in sup- 
port of the canteen feature of the army 
post exchange. He quoted from the 
Secretary of War’s report of the preced- 
ing year to show that alcoholism and in- 
sanity are closely related to the direct 
influence exerted by intoxicants in the 
production of mental aberration. The 
Secretary also showed in that report that 
prior to the establishment of the canteen 
system the average number of cases com- 
ing under treatment in the seven years 
prior to that establishment equaled about 
35.1 per cent., whereas the number was 
very materially reduced after the canteen 
had been established, the average reduc- 
tion in insanity for the following six 
years being nearly 32 per cent. 


DESERTIONS REDUCED BY CANTEEN 


He also stated that the best index of 
the contentment of troops is to be found 
in the rate of desertions, since it is obvi- 
ous that the soldier who is well satisfied 
with his lot will not endeavor to escape 
his military obligations. He showed that 
the canteen system had from that point 
of view operated to the general welfare 
of the men by lessening the causes of 
discontent and dissatisfaction which had 
led to desertions. In tabulated form he 
set forth that the average number of de- 
sertions for seven years before the can- 
teen system was thoroughly established 
amounted to 9.18 per cent. of the average 
strength of the Army, whereas for the six 
years after the canteen system was thor- 


oughly established the percentage was re- 
duced to 4.53 per cent., or very nearly 
one-half of what it had been in the pre- 
ceding seven years. The Secretary of 
War then stated: 

“Drunkenness is certainly prevented by the 
constant military supervision to which the can- 
teen is subjected. The men themselves are 
usually careful not to indulge in alcoholics 
to the point of inebriety, while such few in- 
dividuals as are inclined to be forgetful of the 
dangers of excess will usually be restrained 
by companions or by those connected with the 
canteen from passing the bounds of actual 
intoxication Where such a condition has act- 
ually resulted, the drunken individual will rare- 
ly be left to his own devices or permitted to 
become offensive, and is usually prevailed upon 
by others to return to barracks without com- 
initting any breach of discipline. Hence brawls 
and, disturbances, resulting in courtmartials, 
have, since the introduction of the canteen 
system, become relatively infrequent, and pay- 
day, formerly synonymous with debauchery and 
riotous disturbance, is now scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished by its effect from any other day.” 


CANTEEN STOPS DRUNKENNESS 

Proceeding in his report, Secretary 
Root took up the matter of convictions 
for drunkenness or complications arising 
therefrom since the establishment of the 
canteen. Using in his comparisons the 
official figures from the official report of 
the Judge-Advocate-General of the Army, 
he showed that in the six years prior to 
1891, before the canteen was fairly es- 
tablished, the average total number of 
trials and convictions in the Army were 
1,838, as against an average of 1,605 in 
the six years after the canteen was in 
good working order; and further, that 
while the number of trials and convic- 
tions for drunkenness and conditions 
arising therefrom in the six years prior 
to 1891 aggregated an average of 372.5, 
in the six years after the canteen was 
established trials and convictions for 
drunkenness were reduced to an average 
of 100.0, 


CANTEEN PROMOTES ECONOMY 

He also showed that the influence of 
the canteen not only promoted order and 
contentment in garrison life, but seemed 
to have helped the soldier quite material- 
ly to save money, as shown by the in- 
creased number of soldiers’ deposits with 
the army quartermaster after the canteen 
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had been established. The figures on 
this point were rather interesting. The 
average number of soldiers making de- 
posits in the seven years prior to I89I 
was 7,273, while for the six years after 
the canteen had been established the aver- 
age number of depositors was 8,382, 
1,109 more depositors than formerly, be- 
ing an increase of 13.3. 

When Lieutenant-General Nelson A. 
Miles, at that time commanding the 
Army, appeared before the ‘Committee, 
he reininded the Committee that it was 
upon his recommendations that the sale 
of alcoholic liquors had been originally 
prohibited in the army. He said that he 
had recommended it to President Hayes. 


GENERAL MILES’ VIEWS 
He added, however, that the order did 
not prohibit the sale of light wines and 
beer, saying that that was as far as he 
was ready to go in that direction, and 
that he believed that the order of Presi- 
dent Haves had been of benefit to the 


service. Ile said the old way was very 
bad, because the sutler’s store was de- 
moralizing. At the beginning of the 


Spanish War, he said, that having in 
mind the possible effect of even beer and 
wine drinking in the tropics, he had 
urged upon the military commander the 
interesting fact that under the law they 
could reduce the use of beer or wine as 
much as they deemed best, and that under 
the law authorizing the sale of light wines 
and beer in canteens the military, com- 
mander had it within his power to con- 
trol absolutely, or to stop entirely, when- 
ever conditions made that course desira- 
ble, the sale of beer and wine. In an- 
swer to a question by a Senator as to 
whether commanding officers could abol- 
ish the canteen if they saw fit, General 
Miles replied in the affirmative, saving 
that they could prohibit the sale of more 
than one drink a day if they wanted to, 
but the General very significantly added: 

“As to whether it would now be advisable 
to prohibit everything of that kind is a 
matter you can judge as well as I can.” 
When asked by the chairman it he 
thought the establishment of the post ex- 
change, as it was then, was having a good 
effect on the Army, the veteran com- 
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mander of men, who had seen men in and 
out of garris n — all conditions, re- 
plied: “J think it is far better than it 
“Was be fore,’ 


GENERAL CORBIN’S TESTIMONY 
One of the strongest witnesses, who, 
like General Miles, had been claimed by 
the temperance people as one of the ad- 
vocates of total prohibition in the Army, 
was Adjutant-General Corbin, and part 
of his testimony was as follows: 


“Senator Sewell—We have a very virtuous 
sct of people on the other side of the Capitol, 
who insisted upon putting that in (the pro- 
vision against the post exchange). I do not 
know of anything myself that would so soon 
destroy the Army as doing away with the 
cantecn. 

General Corbin.—I want to say, with all re- 
spect to the House, and all respect to those 
opposed to the post exchange, that its destruc- 
tion at this time will seriously affect the good 
of the service. There are a great many men 
of German descent, for instance, that are ac- 
customed, and have been all their lives, to 
drink beer instead of drinking tea and coffee 
and other things as some of us do. They want 
their beer, and that enters into their lives. 
Such a man thinks that it is necessary for his 
well-being, and there are many men for whom 
the companionship of the exchange, the club 
room of the exchange, and its comforts, have 
no small part in inducing them to take up the 
life of the soldier; and it has a large part in 
inducing him to remain after he is in; it recon- 
ciles him to his absence from home. 

The Chairman.—It has reduced the number 
of arrests and minor punishments and increased 
the deposits of money by the soldiers. 

General Corbin And I want to say that the 
exchange is a thing of gradual growth. When 
the exchange was organized—I think perhaps 
in 1890—it was crude, and there were a great 
many officers who were opposed to it, myself 
among the number, and we are being quoted 
daily now by men who are opposing the ex- 
change—that this man and that man are op- 
posed to it. As it existed then we were op 
posed to it. It allowed the sale of intoxicants, 
allowed the sale of whiskey in some cases; 
but that has been eliminated, so that now no 
exchange allows the sale of anything stronger 
than wine or beer.” 

“Senator W’arren.—I want to ask the General 
what restraint, if any, there is upon excess in 
the use of these light wines and beer. I sup- 
pose there is some restraint, is there not? 

General Corbin —The steward of the ex- 
change is never allowed to sell anything to 
any man who shows any influence of drink, 
and the captain of the company regulates that 
very largely, because he gives credit at the 
exchange for only two glasses of beer a day, 
or three glasses, or one glass—whatever it is. 
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Senator Warren.—Light wines are men- 
tioned. What kind of wine is that—Rhine 
wine? 

General Corbin.—Very little. 

Senator Warren.—lIt is really a matter of 
beer. 

General Corbin—As a matter of fact, it 
should be understood that the drink of the 
American exchange is beer—ninety odd per 
cent. 

Senator Sewell—Do you recollect any re- 
ports as to the effect of the post exchange— 
whether it has not materially reduced crime, 
whether it has not added to the discipline, 
whether it has not reduced the trials by court- 
martial over and above the system under the 
post trader, by which they got whiskey or any 
other thing? 

General Corbin.—Many fold. I made a very 
careful calculation, and the letter I wrote you 
will show you the amount of beer that was 
consumed per capita. I think it amounted to 
less than a dollar a month; in fact, less than 
fifty cents a month for their drink. 

Senator Harris—These people who have 
come before us do not deny that it is an im- 
provement over the old post-trader system, but 
they claim that by abolishing it now there 
would be a still further diminution in drinking. 


POST-ROOM OR HELL-HOLE 


General Corbin.—That is not true. Men who 
come into the Army will drink. They are go- 
ing to have a companionship, and if they do 
not have it among themselves in their post- 
room, what are they going to do? They are 
going to cross the creek where some fellow 
has a hell hole, and they are going to spend 
their money there, and drink, and perhaps get 
their throats cut. 

Senator Proctor.—I do not remember the ex- 
act figures, but we got a statement from the 
prisoners in the military prison with the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the causes of so much de- 
sertion, and asked them to give candidly the 
reasons why they happened to desert, and we 
took a lot of statements, and the number of 
them that gave as the reason—they went out- 
side the posts and got too much to drink, and 
overstayed their time, and knew that they 
would be punished, and getting suitable clothes 
from the saloon-keeper, and taking what money 
and valuables they could, they skedaddled— 
the number that did that was startling.” 


OUR PEOPLE MISINFORMED 

Senator Burrows.—The country is misin- 
formed on this subject, and that is the only 
object I have in asking these questions. I 
can readily understand how a man enlisting in 
the Army, addicted to the intemperate use of 
liquor, will have his drink even if he has to 
run the guard or break military law, just as an 
immoral man will run the guard for other pur- 
poses. There is no doubt but what the man 
who is addicted to the intemperate use of drink, 
by the canteen is restrained, because, instead 
of going outside to satisfy his thirst, he can get 
that thirst satisfied in the camp by the drink- 


ing of beer, to some extent, and therefore he 
won't take the risk of running the guard or 
violating the law. So it is perfectly reasonable 
to suppose that there is less of drunkenness 
and fewer courtsmartial, because the exchange 
restrains that class of people. Now, I differ 
with you in saying that there is not a Chris- 
tian soldier in the Army. 

General Corbin.—I did not mean to say that 
there is not a Christian soldier in the Army. 
There are lots of them; but the one that is 
victimized is the chap I was speaking of. I 
said it was a myth; that there was nobody try- 
ing to destroy the Christian soldier. 

Senator Burrows.—Suppose a young man 
enters the Army who was never addicted to 
the use of intoxicants. What I want is your 
opinion, as Adjutant-General of the Army, 
whether the exchange, in furnishing a place 
where he can get beer—though he has never 
touched it before—is a temptation which in 
some instances might create the habit of drink, 
which would follow him through his life, and 
whether to this extent there is not danger in 
that ? 

General Corbin.—I think not. Looking at it 
from the standpoint of a father, and not look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of the soldier, I 
think it protects him. 

Senator Burrows.—You think he would not 
acquire the habit? 

General Corbin.—I think not, sir. 

Senator Burrows.—You think, then, if he 
was a temperance boy when he went into the 
Army, the presence of the exchange in the 
camp would not be a temptation to him—there 
would be no danger from it? 

General Corbin.—Any more than the respect- 
able clubs of our cities are to the respectable 
young men of our cities. 

Senator Burrows—But my question. You 
think it is not a temptation? 

General Corbin —I should answer it in the 
negative, without any reservation, that the gen- 
eral understanding—in other words, I think 
the exchange gives him the best protection that 
the best thought of the Army can give him. 


DR. WOOD ON BEER IN TROPICS 


Senator Burrows——One other question. 1 
have seen it stated somewhere that the use 
of beer in the tropics is deleterious to the 
health of our soldiers. What is your judgment 
about that? 

General Corbin.—I asked General Wood 
about that. He was in Cuba himself, and, as 
you know, was a very distinguished medical 
officer before he went into the line. He said 
it improved their health beyond anything that 
he had imagined; that he had made the mis- 
take of prohibiting the sale of beer, and that 
the drinking of the native drinks was so great 
he consented finally to the establishment of 
the exchange and the sale of beer, and the 
results had been very beneficial. 

Senator Burrows.—lf you can satisfy me that 
the establishment of the exchange avould not 
create the habit of drink with men who other- 
wise would not drink- 
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AND UNCLE SAM PERMITS IT! 


“Along the military reservation it was the custom of three or four miserable saloons to establish 
themselves, expressly and exclusively for the purpose of furnishing liquor to the soldiers—liquor of 
the worst kind—and not only furnishing liquor, but furnishing everything that makes for iniquity.” 
Archbishop Ireland, 
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General Corbin.—I cannot give you that as- 
surance, but I can only say, as before, that it 
reduces the danger to the minimum. 

Senator Sewell.—There is only a very small 
proportion of the enlisted men in the Army 
who do not drink anything. 

Senator Warren—What percentage of the 
men who come from West Point drink, as com- 
pared with those who enlist in the Army? 

General Corbin.—I do not know. 

Senator Warren.—They can get 
outside if they want to? 

General Corbin.—Oh, yes; but their duties 
confine them very strictly to their posts, and 
they are stronger men than the men we enlist 
in the Army.” 

It would be impracticable to set forth 
in detail the statements made by the 5,000 
or more officers of the Army of all grades 
and of every phase of military experi- 
ence, all of whom were strongly in favor 
of the continuance of the canteen fea- 
ture of the post exchange, but in view 
of the fact that the temperance people 
saw fit to head their delegations to Con- 
gress with clerical gentlemen who pre- 
side over the various churches, it may 
not be uninteresting to those who are 
concerned in this matter to read some 
extracts from the testimony of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who is so well known 
throughout the United States: 


it on the 


ARCHBISHOP 


“The Chairman.—The committee  under- 
stands that you desire to say something on 
the canteen question? 

Archbishop Ireland.—Yes. 

The Chairman.—We will be glad to hear 
you. 

Archbishop Ireland——What I wish to say is 
based, first, on my general knowledge of the 
manner of treating the liquor question with any 
class of people, and secondly, from what I 
have heard and observed regarding the work- 
ing of the canteen at Fort Snelling, Minn. 

So far as the general method of dealing with 
the liquor question is concerned, it has been 
my experience that it is useless to try to pro- 
hibit absolutely the use of liquor, and the 
world, made as it is, men having the tastes 
they have, if we are too severe, and try to do 
away altogether with the use of liquor, men 
will find it in ways illegal and ways more 
harmful than they otherwise would do. And, 
so far as I speak of the question of the Army 
canteen, I have observed myself, and have 
heard it said, that the soldiers at Fort Snelling 
go far more seldom to St. Paul to visit sa- 
loons in St. Paul and the saloons immediately 


IRELAND SPEAKS UP 


bordering on the military reservations now 
that the canteen is established than they did 
formerly when there was no canteen. They 


find in the camp, in the establishment, that they 
can have beer and wine under reasonable con- 


ditions, and they are not tempted to sneak 
out, as they say themselves, and get drunk. 

Jt was well known formerly they would go 
into St. Paul, and particularly so after pay- 
day, and the result would be the following day 
a large number of them would turn up in the 
police courts. And then I know that along the 
military reservation it was the custom of three 
or four miserable saloons to establish them- 
selves expressly and exclusively for the pur- 
pose of furnishing liquor to the soldiers—liquor 
of the worst kind—and not only furnishing 
liquor, but furnishing everything that makes 
for iniquity. The soldiers, when under the 
influence of liquor, are considered a prey for 
every vice and every iniquity, and much of 
the immorality to which some of them may be 
exposed comes from the use of liquor outside 
the forts, outside the camp grounds. Even if 
they were to take a little too much within the 
forts, they are protected against other evils— 
evils against which there is no protection for 
them when they are outside. 

I know some time ago—some years ago—in 
the vicinity of Fort Snelling, houses of the 
most infamous kind were established in the 
name of saloons, to attract the soldiers. Now 
there is far less chance for anything of that 
kind, far less chance for drunkenness, and still 
further, less opportunity for immoralities of 
a more serious character. And I think for the 
soldiers it would be better if they were al- 
lowed a little beer. There is no use in think- 


ing that they will become total abstainers. 
Very few of them will become total abstain- 
ers. What those in charge of their morals 


should do is to eliminate danger and reduce 
their drinking to a moderate temperance. I 
say this, although all my life I have been a 
total abstainer, and have worked for the last 
thirty years in the cause of temperance, and 
have induced people by moral suasion in many 
cases to take the total abstinence pledge, and 
have induced thousands and thousands to do 
that. But when I am dealing with the people 
at large I am convinced that the only satis- 
factory and successful way is to eliminate dan- 
gers, as far as possible, and to reduce the drink- 
ing to a minimum. 

I have advocated high license, gentlemen, in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, instead of prohibi- 
tion, and I have succeeded in reducing the con- 
sumption of alcoholic liquors by that policy. 
I am sure the same plan would work better 
among the soldiers. 


CANTEEN REGULATIONS PRAISED 

As to Fort Snelling, from what I have heard 
and observed, drunkenness has been reduced 
a great deal, and immorality of a worse kind 
has been reduced yet more, because the sol- 
diers have been kept at home. If they get a 
glass of beer there they will stay there; and 
if they are not able to get a glass of beer there 
they will: sneak out, as they themselves say, 
and become intoxicated. I understand the can- 


teen regulations are very good, and they can 
be made even more stringent, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War. 
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The trouble with the soldiers has been that 
there has been no recreation in their camps 
or in the forts. After drills the soldier is tired 
and dull, and if he can go into the post ex- 
change and sit down and talk and take a glass 
of beer right there, it is far better than to have 
him go out and take it in a place where there 
is no object in view but to rob him. 

The Chairman.—We had an officer here who 
has stated that the savings of the men since 
ithe canteen has been established have been 
very considerable, and that from the fund 
created they are enabled to give the men maga- 
zines and newspapers, and so on? 

Archbishop Ireland—Yes; that is true. 
Bishop McGoldrick of Duluth has always worked 
in the temperance cause. He is here with me 
to-day. He is a total abstainer himself, and 
I would like you to hear what he has to say 
on the subject of the canteen or post exchange. 

Senator Harris —You spoke of a certain 
class of vile houses around the Fort Snelling 
Reservation - 

Archbishop Ireland.—Yes, sir. 

Senator Harris —Has the number of these 
houses been diminished since the establishment 
of the canteen, or otherwise? 

Archbishep Ireland.—I could not answer that 
directly. The only answer I can give is from 
the men and officers, who have told me that 
since the establishment of the post exchange 
conditions are infinitely better; that the num- 
ber of such houses has been diminished to a 
great extent. Of course, the exact number I 
could not myself say. Formerly I was around 
the fort and I knew about those things. I 
knew that while they were ostensibly saloons, 
those houses were in reality houses of prosti- 
tution, and that the object was to get the sol- 
diers there and get them drunk and get their 
money. And so I say that the canteen is far 
better for the soldiers and that there is far 
less immorality under this system. 

Senator Burrows.—Just one question, if you 
please. Some excellent people make this ob- 
jection, and I would like you to answer it: 
That the young man who has never been in 
the habit of drinking at all is tempted to drink 
by the canteen, and led to the curse of drunk- 
enness later on. What do you say about it? 

Archbishop Ireland.—My answer is that that 
man in the Army is rather a rare article. 

Senator Burrows.—I wanted ycur statement 
to go to the country. 

Archbishop Ireland—And secondly, if the 
rare article does turn up, as it may, and he 
has been able to resist the temptations of the 
saloon in ordinary life, I think he will resist 
the temptations of the canteen.” 


STATEMENT OF BISHOP M’GOLDRICK 


Bishop McGoldrick—My_ experience has 
been very much like that of Archbishop Ire 
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lend. I have been long connected with Fort 
Snelling. I visited there frequently, and I have 
spent many days visiting there and around St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and I can bear out what 
Archbishop Ireland says from my own experi- 
ence. In talking with officers of the Army 
everywhere I can safely say that I never found 
any one acquainted with the workings of the 
canteen who did not say that it was a good 
thing; and, gentlemen, officers, I think, are al- 
ways the best judges of the soldiers’ needs. 
The officers look after the soldiers; they are 
anxious about their welfare and their standing ; 
they want to see that they do what is best for 
them; that they take proper exercise and prop- 
er care of themselves, and I believe a very large 
percentage—I do not know how many it would 
be sate to say, but a very large percentage— 
of the officers of the Army are on the side of 
preserving the canteen, and, as I think, with 
good reason. I believe that opposition to it is 
more fanatical than anything else. 

I know that the idea has gone abroad among 
a great many that we must not touch or taste 
any alcoholic liquor; that it is a kind of mor- 
tal sin to take a glass of wine even. That idea 
was spread xbroad, and people who are anxious 
to do away with drinking entirely have spoken 
of it being a dreadful crime to offer the sol- 
dier any opportunity of drinking. I believe 
that, and so far as I am concerned my hearty 
testimony is in favor of preserving the canteen 
under wise regulations, such as the Army has 
established.” 


The last witness before the Senate 
Military Committee was the Secretary of 
War, then Mr. Elihu Root, who thus 
summarized his views: 


THE CASE IN A NUTSHELL 


“Not only is the canteen a great means of 
increasing the morality and health and discip- 
line of the soldiers, but it is the one thing that 
makes it possible to make the camp, military 
post, an agreeable place for the soldiers. We 
can talk about it just as much as we please— 
total abstinence clubs are not successes. And 
the post exchange is a club, and the men get 
together there and they play dominoes and 
checkers and billiards, and they read and talk 
and smoke, and they drink their glass of beer, 
and it is an agreeable place and the men do 
not go away. If you passed the provision 
which the House has put in, prohibiting the 
sale of beer and light wines in the canteen, you 
break that up, and the result is going to be, 
as soon as it gets around, it will stop our en- 
listments. That is a matter of serious practi- 
cal consequence. The men are not going to 
enlist when they understand that they are go- 
ing to be confined in the reform school.” 
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, Baroness Takahira, Ambassador Takahira Vice-Admiral and the Baroness Uriu at Annapolis 
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rhe game of horse pushball was first played some years ago at the Royal Naval and Military 


‘Tournament, which was held this year at Olympia, London, May 13-29. 
Guards practicing the game. 





Practically every mounted regiment now plays the game. 


These photographs show the 
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Six miles west of the entrance fo the Bay of Santiago appears the hulk of the Oquendo, one of the ships 
of Admiral Cervera’s fleet, beached by her Captain on the fatal morning of July 3. 1898 


To the Oquendo 
By Mrs. Henry D. Thomason 


Her gaping ribs rest high above the sea. 
When comes high tide the curling breakers roar, 
And silver flying-fishes leap and soar 

About her keel in sea-bom esctasy. 

Her massive guns point upward day and night, 
As though beseeching help when help is vain; 

' Nor all the pomp and pageantry of Spain 

Could move our hearts as this forlornest sight. 

lor her fair funeral light: the phosphor’s gleam, 

' And booming billows her lone requiems sing. 
This, that was once a bright, imperious thing, 
On-scudding ‘neath the wreaths of snowy steam, 
Alas! no mere her prow will cut the foam, 
Her compass pointing to the shores of home. 


By General J. Madison Drake 





* (Past Historian Medal of Honor Legion) 


How Houghton of New Jersey Won His Medal of 


Honor 


HEN General Grant, in 
the early spring of 
1864, started over- 
land for Richmond, 
and went thundering 
through the Wilder- 
ness to besiege the 
Confederate capital, 

he took with him several commands of 

heavy artillery, among them the “Four- 
teenth of New York,” who for a long 
period had been guarding the fortifica- 

tions about Washington. Company “L” 

of the Fourteenth was commanded by 

Captain Charles H. Houghton, who had 

raised and organized his command at 

Newark, New Jersey. 

For skill and bravery displayed by 
Captain Houghton in a desperate charge 
he made at the head of his command at 
the time of the “Mine Explosion” in 
front of Petersburg, commonly known as 
the “Battle of the Crater,” he was as- 
signed by General Grant to the command 
of Fort Haskell, a very important and 
exposed position, having under his 
charge for the defense of the works but 
three hundred and fifty men. 

General Grant learned to his satisfac- 
tion that he had made no mistake in 
placing Houghton in command of that 
fortification, for the heroic defense 
Houghton made of the position on the 





morning of March 25, 1865, saved the 
Army of the Potomac from an awful ca- 
tastrophe, if not capture. The battle of 
Fort Stedman, a strong fortification on 
Hare’s Hill, one mile from Petersburg, 
named in honor of Griffin A. Stedman, of 
Hartford, the gallant Colonel of the 
Eleventh Connecticut Volunteers, who 
fell in action, was one of the most thrill- 
ing engagements of the Civil War. Had 
it occurred at any other time, it would, 
instead of being regarded simply as an 
engagement, rank as one of the important 
battles of the war. Jefferson Davis aft- 
erward wrote of this “episode” : 
\ 
“General Lee, early in March, presented to 
ine the idea of a sortie against the enemy near 
to the right of his line. The sortie, if en- 
tirely successful, so as to capture and hold 
the works on Grant’s right, as well as three 
forts on the commanding ridge in his rear, 
would threaten his line of communication with 
his base—City Point—-and compel him to move 
his forces around ours to protect it. If only 
so far successful as to cause the transfer of 
his troops from his left to his right, it would 
relieve our right, and delay the impending dis- 
aster for the more convenient season for our 
retreat. For this sortie against Fort Stedman- 
Haskell, requiring equal daring and steadiness, 
General John B. Gordon, well proved on many 


battlefields, was selected.” 
‘ 


His command was the remnant of 
Ewell’s corps, troops that had formerly 
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followed the lead of the intrepid “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, often tried in the fiery 
ordeal of battle, and always found true 
as tempered steel. 

Existing orders from General Grant’s 
1eadquarters encouraged the Confeder- 
ates to desert, payment being offered 
them for arms brought across. A multi- 
tude having deserted from the enemy, 
coming peaceably with arms, our troops 
showed carelessness in admitting them. 
At about three o’clock on the morning of 
the attack, deserters began to come into 
our lines in considerable numbers—too 
large to send guards with from the pick- 
et line, so they were retained on our ad- 
vanced line, the officer of the guard 
sending word to our forts to be on the 
alert, as matters looked suspicious. 
These pretended deserters at once took 
possession of our picket line in overpow- 
ering numbers. They were, in fact, the 
skirmishers of the enemy, and were close- 
ly followed by General Gordon’s strong 
storming party—eight thousand plucky 
Southrons, in three magnificent col- 
umns—which quickly brushed away or 
captured our light line of pickets, de- 
spite the gallant. defense they made. 

While there was desperate fighting all 
along the line, none exceeded the conflict 
at Fort Haskell, upon which the disap- 
pointed Confederates made three fierce 
attacks, which were handsomely repulsed 
by Captain Houghton’s small but deter- 
mined force, including four light pieces 
belonging to the Third New Jersey Bat- 
tery. When reinforcements arrived, the 
men, unable to get within the works, 
loaded their muskets and passed them to 
those who stood along the parapet as fast 
as they could be fired. It is stated that 
a Lieutenant of the One Hundredth 
Pennsylvania Regiment fired more than 
one hundred and fifty shots in a few min- 
utes during the assaults. 

The earth groaned and trembled as 
with firm, set array, and swift, steady 
motion, Gordon’s determined men, veter- 
ans of so many battles, quickly advanced, 
their heads and glistening arms resem- 
bling the foam of a sea wave as it crests 
on the deep. The rattling of accouter- 
ments coming, led with the awe-inspir- 
ing “rebel yell,” drowned the roar of 
death-dealing guns, now blazing away 


from every point in the long, thin line 
of blue. The shock at Fort Haskell was 
like that of a falling mountain, and be- 
fore the withering fire of the little garri- 


son, poured with relentless fury, Gor- 
don’s braves, emulating the intrepid 


example of their brethren of Pickett’s im- 
mortal division at Gettysburg on the 
third day, went down like frost-work. 
Amid the deafening roar of artillery, and 
the brisk volleys of small arms, the sword 
of Captain Houghton could be seen flash- 
ing bright through rifts of the battle 
smoke. His tall, lithe form loomed every- 
where along his serried line, illumined 
by the red glare of cannon fire, which 
melted the ch: irging lines as mist before 
the rising sun. At last he fell, mortally 
wounded, apparently, but in the moment 
of victory. 

Gordon’s desperate and herculean ef- 
fort was in vain. With his ranks torn 
and shattered, many of his officers killed, 
wounded or captured, the imperious 
Georgian finally had the bugle sound the 
recall. With the remnant of his com- 
mand he fell back to the security of the 
works he had a short time before left in 
the fuilest confidence of attaining a bril- 
liant victory. It had been his crowded 
hour, stocked with scenes that make the 
history of years. 

The attack having been repulsed, the 
Confederates slowly retired along the 
line of our works which they had cap- 
tured, and proceeded to plunder the im- 
provised camps, finding generous rations 
of meat, coffee, bread and sugar, of 
which they had long stood in need. They 
had lost nearly three thousand men in 
the engagement, many of them prison- 
ers, while our loss was about one thou- 
sand, 

Major William S. Greenough, of the 
Eighteenth New Hampshire Regiment, 
was among the wounded, and was placed 
in a cot side by side with Captain Hough- 
ton, suffering from three dangerous 
wounds. Major Greenough later told me 
this story of his experiences in the hospi- 
tal : 

“When placed in the next cot to Major 
Houghton’s, late in the afternoon of 
April 2, I was familiar with the story of 
his bravery, as were most of the men of 
our division. He had suffered amputa- 
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tion of the right leg above the knee, and 
in consequence was extremely pale; his 
life, indeed, was thought to hang by a 
thread, and the very first inquiry in 
the morning and through the day from 
the occupants of the cots was ‘How is 
Houghton? Will he pull through?’ 

“It happened that my injury necessi- 
tated lying on my left side, and so, sepa- 
rated as our cots were, by little more 
than an arm’s length, I came to watch, 
to pity, and to love this man. On the 
night of April 6, there came a serious 
crisis in Houghton’s case, through a sec- 
ondary hemorrhage of an artery of the 
amputated limb. Surgeons and nurses 
worked until daylight to stop the flow of 
blood. In the early morning word went 
down the line of cots that the artery had 
been ‘taken up,’ and there was yet ground 
for hope, thanks to Houghton’s splendid 
physique and youth, for he was barely 
twenty-two. 

“About nine o’clock of the following 
morning the door which I lay facing 
opened and from the surgeon in charge, 
Dr. McDonald, came the command: 
‘Attention! The President of the United 
States.’ To myself, and probably to most 
of us, this was unexpected, for we had 
not known that President Lincoln had 
been visiting the army. 

“Unescorted, except by the surgeon, 
the President, bowing his tall form to 
enter the low doorway, stepped in, turned 
a step or two to the right, and, ten- 
derly placing his hand on Houghton’s 
forehead, stood for an instant looking 
into his face; then, bending down to the 
low cot, as mother would to her child, 
he kissed Houghton’s white cheek. 

“In voice very tender and low the 
President talked to him, telling him how 
he had heard from Dr. McDonald all the 
story of his bravery in battle, his heroic 
fight for life, and quiet cheerfulness in 
hospital, and of the sad happening of the 
night. 

“Poor Houghton could only reply with 
faint smiles and whispers that were too 


In the August number General Drake 
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low to reach my ears, but Mr. Lincoln 
heard, and a smile came to his grave 
face. Turning to the surgeon, the Presi- 
dent asked to be shown the Major’s 
wounds, especially the amputated limb. 
Dr. McDonald tried to dissuade him by 
saying the sight, especially after what 
had just taken place, would be too shock- 
ing. But the President insisted, turned 
down the light covering and took a hasty 
look. Straightening up with a deep 
groan of pain, and throwing up both his 
long arms, he cried out: ‘Oh, this awful, 
awful war!’ Then bending again to 
Houghton, with tears cutting wide fur- 
rows down his dust-stained cheeks, and 
with great sobs shaking him, he ex- 
claimed: ‘Poor boy! Poor boy! You 
must live! You must live! You must, 
Colonel!’ This time Houghton’s whis- 
pered answer, ‘I intend to, sir,’ was just 
audible. With a tender parting hand- 
shake and a fervent ‘God bless you, my 
boy,’ the President moved to the next 
cot in line, and to the next, and so on 
down the right and back on the next side 
of the ward, with a warm handclasp and 
a simple, kind, fatherly word for each 
one. Then he passed out. 

“But for us it was a different place. 
We had seen there the soul of our great 
chief.” 

3efore President Lincoln left camp to 
return to Washington a brevet commis- 
sion to a cojionelcy with the President’s 
signature affixed to it was brought to 
Iloughton’s bedside in the hospital. 

In the records of the War Depart- 
ment there is this entry on the Medal of 
Honor roster: “Houghton, Charles H., 
Capt. Co. ‘L,’ 14th N. Y. Cav. [sic]. 
Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864; March 
25, 1865. In the Union assault at the 
Crater and in the Confederate assault 
repelled at Fort Haskell, displayed most 
conspicuous gallantry and repeatedly ex- 
posed himself voluntarily to great dan- 
ger, was three times wounded, and suf- 
fered the loss of a leg.” 


will tell the story how Capt. Patrick De 


Lacy won his medal of honor. 
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Men and women of two generations will be 
interested in the following graphic letter 
written by Cadet Sergeant- = ujor Francis L. 
Hills, Class of ’66, U. S. M. A., to his mother, 
describing the receipt of oa news of the fall 
of Richmond, and which recently was found 
among old papers, nearly forty-four years 
after. It is to be noted that the letter is 
dated on another memorable day, that of Ap- 
pomattox, when General Lee gave up the un- 
equal and hopeless contest. This letter and the 
historically interesting and patriotic order is- 
sued by General Cullom were read by Colonel 
Hills at the graduates’ reunion dinner held in 
Chicago, March 13th, 1909; cadets of the past 
forty years will observe sadly that nothing can 
write off the debits on the “skin book” save 
the collapse of a great war! 


West Point M. A. 
Sunday, April 9th, 1865. 
My dear Mother: 

An eventful week has passed since I 
last wrote, with the glorious news from 
our Army of the Potomac. 

It would have done you good to have 
been here and seen the patriotism, the 
wild excitement and enthusiastic spirits 
of all—from the drummer boy to the 
General himself. 

On Monday morning—the 3d—news 
of a victory was received and the 3d 
Class fired a salute from the rifled bat- 
tery at 11 o'clock. (This refers to the 
Fall of Petersburg, Va., on April 
2d, ’65.) 

That same day, at 4.15 P. M., our 
Spring Artillery drills began. 

The 4th Class was at the rifled battery, 
the 3d Class over on the Cavalry Plain 
with the new light battery of 12- 


WAR_TIA\E EPISODES 


i The News of the Fall of 
Richmond at West Point 


By Francis L. Hills 


pounders, the 2d Class at the Mortar 
battery near Prophy Point, and the Ist 
Class at practical engineering at Fort 
Clinton. 

Suddenly, we of the 2d Class heard 
three rousing, soul-stirring cheers come 
from the two batteries near the Library. 

The idea of a battery being halted to 
dismount! The cannoneers to give such 
cheers struck us with surprise so great 
that we dropped our handspikes and im- 
plements in amazement and our Instruc- 
tor his instructions. 

We knew “something 
very high, too. 

The 3d Class cheers continued and 
hats were flung high in the air, but it 
was soon called to attention by its In- 
structor, who could make more noise 
than that with the six guns. 

Then the Ist Class set up a wild cheer- 
ing from that part of the plain; and soon 
after that the news was brought to our 
Instructor, who had to speak quickly 
when he commanded: “Cannoneers! 
mount the parapet and cheer!” and if we 
did not disturb those molecules of the 
atmosphere that Prof. Bartlett talks 
about then I would like to know why! 

There was no use for more drilling. 
We replaced implements, marched in, 
broke ranks, and cheered again and 
again. 

The ist Class did the same; but the 
3d Class trotted up the plain, came “in 
Battery” near the hotel facing north to- 
wards Newburgh, and spoke with hard- 


was up,” and 
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rammed powder to proclaim our rejoic- 
ing to all the country around. 

The Superintendent and several pro- 
fessors sent some papers over to us—the 
entire Corps gathered in front of the Bar- 
racks. 

Dress-parade followed. The band 
gave us national airs, and played the Star 
Spangled Banner on the right of Bat- 
talion after beating off down the front 
and back during parade-rest. 

In the evening the officers’ quarters 
were illuminated—two bonfires built on 
the plain—and Camptown was in a blaze 
of light from bonfires. 

The whole band beat off “Tattoo” from 
the North Gate to the South Gate, stop- 
ping twenty minutes in the Area of Bar- 
racks to play, when the Corps turned out 
to cheer again, turning all the brooms 
into torches and firing cavalry revolvers. 

At 10 P. M. “Taps” put an end to all 
noise and the boisterous enthusiasm. 

Horace Greeley, in the Tribune, says 
he passed West Point that same evening 
on one of the river steamers and the 
Point was in a perfect blaze of light, bon- 
fires burning, and the Public Buildings 
gaily illuminated. 

Next day the Stars and Stripes were 
raised over Battery Knox, Fort Put. and 
the east and west towers of Barracks. 

At dress-parade, that evening, Gen- 
eral Cullum published the order here- 
with, and, as Sergeant-Major, I closed 
up the “Punishment Book,” bankrupt, 
with 400 extra tours of Saturday and 
Sunday guard duty and 251 Saturday 
confinements due to the Corps discipline. 
I shall retain the book to remember in 
years to come this most unusual pardon- 
ing as a part of the history of the 
Academy. 
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Many officers here feel badly not to 
have marched into Richmond after going 
through so many hard-fought battles for 
its capture, but rejoice over the victory. 
Those who are hobbling around on 
crutches—and there are many wounded 
officers here—strut off quite nimbly. 
Lieut. Watson with only one leg since 
Gettysburg, Lieut. Catlin with one foot 
shot off, Lieut. McCrea, Capt. Clarke, 
Major Benjamin and numerous others 
are quite affected when speaking of the 
success of our Army. 

We are now ready to celebrate the cap- 
ture of Lee and his Army. 

The order referred to by Cadet Hills is 
as follows: 


Heapouarters, U. S. Mirirary ACADEMY, 
West Pornt, N. Y., 
April 4th, 1865. 
Special Orders, No. 54. 

Amid the universal exultation of the Na- 
tion for the recent magnificent triumphs of our 
arms over the mightiest rebellion on the page 
of history, the Miritary AcapEMy with lofty 
pride can claim that she has worthily fulfilled 
the ardent anticipations of her admirers; 

That under the leadership of her dauntless 
GRANT, the rebel capital is ours and her best 
army fleeing from destruction; that her in- 
domitable SHERMAN is about to complete the 
most marvellous march of modern war; and 
that her sturdy Tuomas and many other dis- 
tinguished sons are severally performing their 
allotted parts in the grand drama of our Na- 
tional regeneration ; 

Believing that the present éleves of our 
noble AtMA Mater are of the same heroic 
stock with their world-renowned predeces- 
sors, and hoping that by future devotion to 
duty they may prove worthy of such a lineage, 
the Superintendent is pleased, in this happy 
hour of our Country’s joy, to forgive many 
past offences and to remit all punishments 
awarded by him for cadet delinquencies to this 
date. 

By Order of Gen. CuLt_um, 
(Signed) Epwarp C. Boynton, 
Captain and Adjutant. 
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For the Betterment of Our National Guard 


By Benjamin Alwyn Dargo, 


ECRUITING for the National 
Guard is a problem of continual 
worriment to the recruiting officers. The 
reason for this is readily seen. In the 
first place, the securing of a prospective 
member is by no means an easy task. 

Advertising in the daily papers, al- 
though a simple method, is often barren 
of results, for a prospective member may 
and may not see the advertisement, and 
should he answer the same, the letter 
usually goes to some post office address. 
In this way a great deal of time is wast- 
ed, and especially so when the prospect- 
ive recruit lives in an out-of-way section 
of the city and within difficult reach of 
the armory. 

This seems.to be the case nine times 
out of ten, unless the advertisement be 
so worded as to give the location of the 
armory, which very rarely happens. 

Another method of recruiting is the 
offer made by the captains of the 
various companies (they as a rule being 
chairmen of the civic organization of 
their individual companies) of induce- 
ments to members, in some instances an 
allowance of three months’ dues for each 
new member secured. This usually 
amounts to from seventy-five cents to a 
dollar and a half. 

The last-named method of recruiting 
is by far the better of the two. 

In the first place, this method inspires 
an older member to take an active part 
and interest in his company, and, as a 
rule, the members so secured are of a 
more desirable character than men re- 
cruited through advertisements inserted 
in the daily papers. Nine out of ten offi- 
cers will affirm this. 

On one occasion I took a friend of 
mine to a review, held at the armory. 
He was delighted with the drill, having 
never seen one of a like nature. Just at 
this time our company-room was filled 
with guests, and we were serving free 
refreshments to all friends. I saw at a 
glance that he was pleased, and the rest 
was easy. 


9th C, A. Dist., N. G. N. Y. 


However, to further his interest, I ex- 
plained to him all the details and re- 
quirements of a new man, and showed 
him the company’s lockers with the uni- 
forms and other rigging, the company- 
room, with its club-like surroundings, 
the gun-racks with the new Springfelds 
and their mechanism. I explained to him 
our shooting day at Sea Girt (formerly 
at Creedmoor), our yearly encampment 
with pay, the mimic-war practice, and 
on several occasions the private excur- 
sions of the individual companies, or pos- 
sibly a battalion. 

Nothing was further necessary, for the 
pleased look on his features spoke his 
mind. The following week my man was 
working hard in the recruit’s class. 

In the matter of recruiting, the meth- 
od which is by far the best is to arouse 
the individual interest of the old mem- 
bers, as in the instance cited above, thus 
relieving the burden of the recruiting of- 
ficer and insuring a faster increase of 
an individual company and the entire or- 
ganization as a-whole. Quality, in this 
way, will work in harmony with quan- 
tity. 


After some consideration as to his ef- 
ficiency, a recruit is turned over to his 
company, from that time on to take active 
part as a soldier, with a good knowledge 
of the duties of a private. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case. Under my 
own observation I have seen turned over 
to their respective companies men who 
were not only ignorant of the required 
qualifications of a private, but who did 
not know how to march correctly; in a 
word, entirely unfit for the service. 

Not only with new men does this inef- 
ficiency exist, but also with those who 
have been in the ranks for two and three 
successive years, a sufficient length of 
time to acquire the knowledge required 
of a corporal. 

Why should a condition of this sort 
exist? Why bring the National Guard 
into a deplorable condition through un- 
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wise passing of men not entirely fit for 
the service? 

After having been put into the ranks 
of his company, the now new private 
duly responds to the weekly drills with 
spirited enthusiasm. This cheerfulness 
dies out before long. Our new man be- 
gins to lose interest, and wishes that he 
had never enlisted. 

Why this feeling of discontent? Why 
should he have such a disheartened feel- 
ing for an organization to which only a 
short time before he had applied for 
membership. This matter should have 
the due attention of the commissioned 
officers. They are the men whom this 
mostly concerns, for they alone can bring 
their respective companies up to the 
highest pitch of efficiency. 

If this were true of only one, or at the 
most a half dozen men of a company, 
the matter could be easily remedied ; but 
to the chagrin of the National Guard, in 
a company of seventy can be found at 
least twenty-five per cent. of grouchy 
members, who would at any time wel- 
come their discharge. 

One main cause of the loss of indi- 
vidual interest, is the non-efficiency of 
the drilling of the company as a whole, 
which, to the careful observer, is at times 
an entirely botchy piece of work. This 
is due in great part to the class of new 
men mentioned above, who have been 
shortly turned over from the recruit’s 
class. 

Nothing will so easily discourage a 
member, whether old or new, as the care- 
less drilling of his company, and especial- 
ly so when exposed to the open observa- 
tion of the general public at any of the 
regimental reviews, or on some holiday, 
when the men must march through the 
city’s crowded streets. The discourage- 
ment is natural. Without individual in- 
terest and enthusiasm, no result of any 
account has ever been accomplished. “A 
chain is as strong as its weakest link,” 
and the same applies to a company, a 
battalion, or an entire regiment. 

Another discouraging feature to a 
large amount of militiamen is the matter 
of uniforms. A few of the regiments of 
New York City have already issued to 
every member the new style olive-drabs, 
the same style as that used in the regu- 


lar service. Others have not. Just this 
trifle of disposing of the old olive-drabs, 
and substituting the new regulation uni- 
forms, was the main cause of making 
members of a regiment which has come 
under my observation, better soldiers by 
lighting up the individual interest. 

Question a man of any militia regi- 
ment, and be he either old or new, he 
will tell you that so long as he is a mem- 
ber of the National Guard, not getting 
any return of any sort from the State, 
he at least wants to look and feel like a 
soldier, and not to be the laughing-stock 
of other citizens. 

In one of the regiments of New York 
City, for just this reason, there seems 
to be a general feeling of disgust. The 
uniforms of that organization, or a great- 
er part of them, are unfit for wear. This 
regiment should at least be given the 
consideration it deserves. 

In the Civil War this regiment served 
at the front and saw such hard service 
that only six per cent. returned. They 
were mustered in as volunteers for the 
Spanish-American War, being held in 
reserve at Chickamauga Park, whence 
they returned with the loss of as inany 
men from disease as though they had 
taken a more active part at the front. 

Men who have been in this organiza- 
tion as much as ten or fifteen years— 
some twenty to twenty-five years—have 
worn the same rigging for that length 
of time, and at the present time there 
seem to be no prospects for new uni- 
forms. 

Naturally, these men feel dissatisfied, 
their interest is diminished, and it all 
tends toward a deplorable condition of 
the efficiency of the organization as a 
whole. 

A member of the State’s militia should 
at least get fair consideration for the 
services rendered.. The National Guard 
is made up of men in all stations of life— 
business men, employers and employees, 
who at times give up valuable time to 
give their services to the State, and, if 
necessary, to the country; and proper 
treatment in all respects is essential to 
the keeping up of the efficiency and in- 
terest of the old members, while ‘end- 
ing, naturally, toward a faster recruiting 
of new ones. 
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A wrong state of affairs in the selec- 
tion of commissioned officers for the Na- 
tional Guard is the consideration given 
money. As in politics, there is consider- 
able partiality shown by the heads of an 
organization toward men who can “pay 
the piper.” 

Every good soldier knows that good 
officers cannot be obtained through the 
influence of money. Brains, coolness, 
good judgment, efficiency, and the 
natural qualities of a soldier are the nec- 
essary elements. The examination for 
officers requires a thorough knowledge of 
military tactics, and were these exami- 
nations properly carried out this condi- 
tion of untrained officers would never 
exist. A man up for the examination of 
a non-commissioned officer must qualify 
for the position. Officers should receive 
the same rigid consideration. 

An officer should inspire his men and 
treat them with every consideration with- 
in reason. He should speak to them as 
man would to man and not with haughty 
indifference. Indifference will only 


dredge out of the men the maximum 
amount of brutish hatred for their com- 
mander. Where an officer is intimate 
with his men within the limits of good 
discipline, better results in efficiency and 
usefulness are the natural outcome. 

For the betterment of the National 
Guard, the following suggestions are of- 
fered: 

(1) A three-year enlistment: This, in 
my estimation, would strengthen the 
militia about fifty per cent. The five- 
year enlistment is entirely too long. This 
has been my experience when trying to 
secure new men. 

(2) Regulation uniforms: Complete 
outfit of the National Guard soldier 
should be the same as that of the regular 
army man. 

(3) Small monthly pay: With more 
rigid discipline. The entire pay for the 
month to be forfeited (to go back to the 
appropriated fund) should either one of 
the monthly drills be missed without suffi- 
cient reason. 
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An Infantry Officer’s Day 


By Gilbert Curtis Bristol 








“His wife with a telegram in her hand” 


HEN Captain Brown 
came home to _ his 
lunch at fifteen min- 
utes to one (his lunch 
had been waiting for 
him since twelve) he 
was met at the door 
by his wife with a 

telegram in her hand. 

“Frank,” she said, “Ella, my old school 
chum, and her husband, Tom, about 
whom I have told you, are on their way 


to the coast, and they are going to stop 
off and see us as they go through. They 
will arrive this evening at 5:40. Can 
you go with me to meet them ?” 

The Captain threw off his olive-drab 
service coat, and with a sigh of relief sat 
down to his lunch in his flannel shirt. 

“No,” he said. ‘“Court-martial meets 
at 1:15, and if we finish by five o’clock 
there is Regimental Parade. You will 
have to meet them alone.” 

“TIsn’t that infernal court ever going 
to finish?” asked Mrs. Brown in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“Don’t know,” said the Captain wear- 
ily. “I am on three courts now, and 
when one doesn’t meet, the other two do. 
I have been on one of three courts for 
eight months now.” 

Little more was said at the lunch. At 
five minutes after one Captain Brown 
buckled on his saber and went to the 
meeting of the court, and Mrs. Brown 
went to an afternoon bridge party given 
by the ladies of the garrison. It is proper 
to add that no men were present, as they 
all had duties to perform. 

Mrs. Brown met her friends at the 
depot and explained that Captain Brown 
was unable to get away to meet them. 
Tom Sturges, a New York banker, 
smiled and said: 

“Something unusual for Frank to be 
so busy, is it not? I thought you army 
people had nothing to do but kill time 
after an hour or so of routine duties in 
the morning.” 

Tom Sturges had never visited his 
friends at an army post before, but had 
met the Captain when he was on leave for 
a month, after he had returned from the 
Philippines. Mrs. Brown tried to’ ex- 
plain, but Tom was good-naturedly in- 
credulous. Captain Brown met him at 
his quarters and explained that he was 
in his service uniform and flannel shirt 
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“I thought you army people had nothing to 
do but kill time” 


because he had not had time to change 
into blue before their arrival. 

The guests were made comfortable, 
and then dinner was served, several 
times during which the Captain was in- 
terrupted and had to leave the table to 
see orderlies and men of his own com- 
pany on official business. The party then 
repaired to the library, where the coffee 
was served and the men enjoyed their 
Manila cigars. The ladies were busy 
talking over old school days, while the 
men sat and smoked in silence. 


NO NOVELS 

Tom Sturges looked around the library 
with its military pictures, war bolos and 
arms captured in China and Cuba, and at 
last laughingly said: “I am going to 
look over your books in the case and see 
what you amuse yourself with in your 
idle moments. Frank said nothing, but 
nodded and smiled. Sturges commenced 
to look through the books carelessly, but 
soon he became deeply interested, as he 
found that in all of the Captain’s books 
there was not one novel. Every book in 
the collection was a technical work deal- 
ing with the science of war, or the life of 
some great general. There were books 
on all wars, notes on the Panama Canal, 
reports of our military observers in the 
Transvaal and Manchuria, descriptions 
of military flying machines, tropical dis- 
eases, international law, diseases of 
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horses, etc. Finally Tom Sturges turned 
to the Captain, and with eyes open in 
wonder said: 

“Why, Frank, I had no idea that your 
profession embraced all of this—this is 
a revelation to me; but surely you have 
plenty of time in which to study all of 
these works, and when once conned you 
have them.” The Captain shook his 
head. 

“No,” he said; “it is very hard to keep 
up on all of these subjects, because some- 
thing new is coming out all the time. 
Here, for example, is a new book from 
our War Department General Staff Mili- 
tary Information Division, which I re- 
ceived this afternoon, explaining and de- 
scribing the system of fortifications used 
in the Japanese-Russian War. I am ex- 
pected to devote my leisure moments to 
a study of this book. In a short time 
something else will be issued. So now 
you can see why there are no novels in 
my library. I have no time for anything 
but professional subjects. I have a 
course of study outlined for myself that 
wili take me a year at least to finish. 
Anyhow, if you would like to see what 
our daily routine day is like, I will take 
you with me to-morrow, and you will 
then see how we kill time.” 

Sturges, now deeply interested, was 
delighted, and promised to stick to the 
Captain like giue through the following 
day, which the Captain was careful to 





“Tn all of the captain’s books there was not 
one novel” 
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explain was just an ordinary routine day 
in the life of an infantry officer. 


UP BEFORE DAYLIGHT 

It was six o’clock in the morning when 
Captain Brown rapped on the door of 
Frank Sturges’s room and bade him arise 
and get ready for breakfast. The echoes 
of the morning gun were still reverberat- 
ing through the hills,and the cheery notes 
of the reveille came through the crisp 
October air, bidding all arise and com- 
mence the day’s work. Sturges looked 
out upon the big parade ground and saw 
the twinkling light from the lanterns of 
the first sergeants as they called the roll, 
for it was still dark. He heard the re- 
port coming clear and sharp through the 
morning air, as twelve first sergeants re- 
ported through companies to the officer 
of the day. “So that was how they com- 
menced the day in the Army, was it— 
getting up before daylight?’ mused 
Sturges. Well, they evidently had more 
to do than he or his New York friends 
had ever dreamed of. At 6:30 he joined 
Captain Brown downstairs and went in to 
breakfast. When half through breakfast 
the door-bell rang, and Captain Brown 
explained that the sergeant with the sick 
report and the men who wished to see 
the surgeon were at the door. Captain 
Brown further explained that it was his 
duty to question every man in regard to 
his illness, and enter on the sick report 
. whether the sickness was incurred in the 
line of duty or not, and that this was 
done before the men went to the surgeon, 
who at that time was at the hospital to 
examine all sick men. After this inter- 
ruption, breakfast was resumed and fin- 
ished. 

At seven o'clock Captain Brown, ac- 
companied by Sturges, left his quarters 
to go to his company barracks, as the 
Captain explained, to sign the morning 
reports and give general directions in 
regard to the day’s routine. As they en- 
tered the orderly-room, as the Captain’s 
office was called, Sturges noted the order 
and simpleness of this Captain’s office. 
The room was bare, save for files or cur- 
rent orders hung along the walls, and 
the chests containing the company’s rec- 
ords for the last forty years. There was 
a desk for the Captain and a desk for 





“Private Hanlon needed shoes and Smith 
had broken his gun stock” 


the first sergeant, and one for the com- 
pany clerk. Sturges noted the appear- 
ance of these two keen young Americans, 
and his estimate of the enlisted man of 
our Army went up one hundred per cent. 
The first sergeant rose to attention, but 
Captain Brown motioned him to remain 
seated. He took a bunch of papers from 
the sergeant for inspection and signature. 
The company clerk was busily at work 
on a typewriter, making out monthly pay 
rolls for the company. After the papers 
had been signed by Captain Brown he 
asked the first sergeant if there was any- 
thing special that day. The first sergeant 
reported about as follows, and Sturges 
marveled greatly at the many things that 
the Captain had to worry him: First, the 
cook had gone to the hospital that morn- 
ing sick, and it was necessary to detail 
another man in the kitchen during his 
sickness, There was no man in the com- 
pany who was a good cook to take this 
cook’s place, and Captain Brown looked 
over the roster of his men long and care- 
fully before he decided on the man who 
should be detailed in the kitchen. The 
sergeant then reported that one of the 
trumpeters was absent without _leave, 
and that he believed that Private Jones 
had deserted the night before. The arti- 
ficer reported that new grate bars were 
needed in the steam-heating plant. Pri- 
vate Hanlon needed shoes, and Smith 
had broken his gun stock accidentally, 
and that there were no more gun stocks 
in the storeroom, and the Ordnance De- 
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“Congress has been asked to give us more 
officers, but they will not pass the bill” 


partment had not filled the last requisi- 
tion for ordnance. Seven recruits had 
been assigned to the company that morn- 
ing, and the sergeant wanted to know 
what sergeant the Captain wanted placed 
in charge of them, and how he wanted 
them instructed. The quartermaster 
sergeant reported that the company need- 
ed some new sheets and pillow-cases, and 
that seven mattresses were in very bad 
condition and should be turned in to the 
post quartermaster. The Captain dis- 
posed of these few little matters of in- 
terior economy, and buckling on _ his 
sword went out to drill at 7:35. 

The battalion was formed, and then the 
Major explained that the drill for that 
morning would be a problem in attack 
and defense of a position. Captain 
Brown with his company and the ma- 
chine-gun platoon would be on the defen- 
sive, and would move out and occupy a 
position two miles away which com- 
manded one of the approaches to the 
post, where he would dispose of his men 
as he saw fit, and would construct hasty 
intrenchments. The Major with the oth- 
er three companies would attack Captain 
Brown’s force in two hours, 

The troops then separated, and Cap- 
tain Brown marched his small force to 
the point indicated, where the column 
halted, stacked arms and fell out. Cap- 
tain Brown called his sergeants to him 
and explained the object of the exercise. 
The party then examined the ground, 
and Captain Brown indicated to the ser- 
geants where the trench would be located 
and gave orders to commence work on 


them, which was done at once. Small 
patrols under corporals were sent out 
to the front and flanks to watch for and 
report the movements of the enemy. The 
machine-guns were unpacked from the 
mules and placed in position, and the 
once peaceful landscape was transformed 
into a scene of feverish activity, the men 
digging in the hard ground and making 
every effort to have the trenches com- 
pleted before the enemy attacked. 


at te 


LACK OF OFFICERS 

Sturges watched the scene with intense 
interest, and, turning to the Captain, 
said: ‘Have you no one to assist you 
in all this work? Are you not supposed 
to have other officers with you in your 
company?” Captain Brown explained 
that the regulations entitled him to two 
lieutenants, but that there were not 
enough officers in the Army to do the 
work required. His second lieutenant 
was at one of the service schools at Fort 
Leavenworth studying the art of war, 
and his first lieutenant was in command 
of a company of Philippine scouts in the 
Philippine Islands; hence he was alone 
and was thus forced to do the work of all 
three. Captain Brown further explained 
that seven hundred officers of the Army 
were on duty that took them away from 
their regiments, with work that was nec- 
essary and essential to the welfare of the 
country and had to be done, but at the 
same time it was injuring the Army, be- 
cause there were not enough officers to 
properly instruct the men. As an illus- 
tration, he said: “You just now saw me 
give my instructions to my sergeants. 
They are to-day performing the duties of 
my two lieutenants, and while they are 
good men they lack the technical educa- 
tion requisite to get the best results, and, 
furthermore, their legitimate duties are 
being performed by corporals, who have 
not sufficient experience for the work; 
hence the service suffers. Congress has 
been asked to give us more officers, but 
they do not seem to realize how necessary 
it is, as they will not pass the bill.” 

Shots were heard out in front, and 
Sturges saw the patrol falling back slow- 
ly before the skirmishes of the enemy. 
The attack had commenced. The patrols 
came running back now, and fell away 
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on both flanks, so as not to be in the 
line of fire. The sharpshooters and ex- 
pert riflemen in the trenches were or- 
dered to fire at the enemy’s officers when 
they exposed themselves, and the ma- 
chine-guns were alert for any blunder or 
carelessness on the part of the enemy. 
Sturges watched the long line of the ene- 
my’s skirmishers slowly advancing, their 
olive-drab uniforms blending with the 
landscape until they were almost invisi- 
ble. He watched how carefully they 
kept under cover, never exposing them- 
selves unnecessarily and crossing ex- 
posed places on a dead run, one or two 
at a time. When fire was opened they 
would drop out of sight, only to reappear, 
apparently in some other part of the field. 
The advanced skirmishers were closer 
now. ‘The lines were thickening in a 
wonderful way. Supports were coming 
up, and the fire was general along the 
entire line. Every now and then the ma- 
chine-guns would open up sharp and 
spiteful as some body of men exposed 
themselves. He saw the flash of the bay- 
onets in the morning sun as they were 
fixed to the rifles preparatory to the 
charge, and he heard the word passed 
along the trenches to Captain Brown’s 
men to fix bayonets for their last desper- 
ate resistance. Sturges forgot for a mo- 
ment that this was all drill, and he felt 
the savage love of battle stir through his 
own blood among the rattle of musketry 
and flash of arms. A sharp, shrill bugle 
call sounded, and the enemy rose as one 
man from the ground and with a mighty 
cheer rushed forward to the charge. 
There was no answering cheer from 
the trenches, only a continuous flash and 
roar of rifles and machine-guns, as the 
defenders strove to break this charge 
with fire. A long blast on the trumpet, 
and the charging line stepped fifty yards 
in front of the trenches. Another call, 
and the men on both sides formed ranks, 
stacked arms and fell out to cool off and 
get their breath, while the Major and his 
officers discussed the maneuver and criti- 
cized and pointed out the errors which 
had been committed. The problem was 
finished. Another bugle call and the lines 
formed again and the march of two miles 
back to camp was commenced. Sturges 
looked at his watch and was surprised to 
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see that it was after ten o’clock. Was 
it possible that they had been out nearly 
three hours? He looked at the sturdy, 
athletic officers and men, and noted for 
the first time that all looked tired and 
were wet with sweat. Evidently this was 
hard work, and, turning to Captain 
Brown, he said: “Frank, I now see why 
your officers wear flannel shirts. I 
thought it was carelessness when I first 
saw you.” 

Brown merely smiled. The day was 
not yet finished. 

Upon the arrival at the barracks, the 
battalion and companies were dismissed, 
and Captain Brown informed Sturges 
that non-commissioned officers’ school 
would now be held from eleven to twelve 
o'clock. For the sergeants and corporals 
the subject at that time was military map 
reading, field, outpost and road sketch- 
ing. Captain Brown explained that the 
non-commissioned officers were required 
to know many things now that formerly 
were not considered necessary. 

When school was finished at twelve 
o’clock, noon, Captain Brown and Stur- 
ges went into the company kitchen to 
inspect the dinner for the company. The 
company quartermaster sergeant report- 
ed that the new man detailed in the 





“To change into full dress for battalion 
parade at 5 p. m.” 
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kitchen that morning had allowed the 
water to boil out of one of the tin boil- 
ers, and that it was ruined, and the post 
quartermaster said that no more were on 
hand at the post, and that they would 
not have any for at least a month, and the 
sergeant wanted to know if the oven 
could not be repaired, as it was working 
badly. 

After the inspection of the meal at 
12:15, Captain Brown and Sturges re- 
turned to his house for lunch. At 12:30 
they were interrupted by a ring at the 
bell, and an orderly presented the quar- 
termaster’s compliments to Captain 
Brown, and wanted to know if he could 
draw clothing for his company at one 
o'clock that afternoon. 

Mrs. Brown said: “Why, Frank, we 
were to go to Judge Driscoll’s this after- 
noon, and you know how nice they have 
been to us socially this fall.” 

“Can’t go,” said Brown. 
need the clothes.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Brown, “I suppose 
I will have to take your card, but we 
simply have got to call on the General 
this evening.” 

“All right,” said Brown, “if nothing 
turns up at one o’clock.” 

At one o’clock Captain Brown and 
Sturges went to the quartermaster’s and 
drew the clothing for the Captain’s com- 
pany, after which they went to the bar- 
racks and it was issued to the men. It 
was four o’clock when they finished, and 
Captain Brown explained that he would 
now have to change into full dress for 
battalion parade at 5 p.m. At parade 
that evening the Major announced that 
the battalion would have a night maneu- 


“The men 





ver that evening from eight o’clock to 
ten, as it was a clear night and not too 
cold. Captain Brown explained that or- 
ders required a certain number of night 
maneuvers monthly and that they had 
to be worked in whenever there was a 
chance. He invited Sturges to accom- 
pany him, but Sturges declined. He had 
seen enough, and announced that for his 
part he would sit at home and smoke. 

Just before dinner that evening, as 
Tom Sturges was smoking in the library, 
he heard Mrs. Brown tell the Captain 
that Mary, the cook, was going to leave 
unless she received more pay, and that 
she was afraid their little daughter Alice 
was going to be ill, as she had come home 
from school quite unwell. Captain 
Brown called up the surgeon on the 
‘phone, and when he came over and ex- 
amined their little daughter he announced 
pneumonia, and recommended that a 
trained nurse be secured at once. 

Captain Brown went out to the night 
maneuver. When he returned at 10:30 
that night Mrs. Brown told him that 
Alice was worse, and that a trained nurse 
could not be gotten until three days later. 
While they were discussing this an or- 
derly ran up on the porch, rang the bell, 
and asked for Captain Brown. 

“The Colonel presents his compliments 
and directs that Captain Brown take his 
company and scour the country east of 
the post for two miles, as two prisoners 
have severed the bars and escaped from 
the guard house.” 

Captain Brown and his company were 
to remain out until two o’clock in the 
morning. Thus ended an infantry cap- 
tain’s day. 
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Mrs. Harry E. Mitchell, wife of Captain Mitchell, U. S. A., military instructor at the 
Washington State College at Pullman, south of Spokane, has completed for the cadets 
there what is believed to be the largest American flag in existence. It is 110 feet in width 
and 39 feet deep. Each of the 13 alternate red and white stripes is 3 feet wide, while the 
field of blue with huge white stars is 21 feet square. The accompanying illustration, made 
from a photograph, shows the flag stretched across the front of a three-story brick build- 
ing. It furnished a background for a full corps of cadets and officers and bandsmen lined 
up in military order. 


The Sword That Was Never Drawn 


By Clifford Evans Van Hook 


I sing the song of a virgin sword, 
I sing of an arm of brawn— 
The arm is wan and withered now, 

The sword was never drawn. 


Yet often the gleam of the firelight falls 
On a hilt once hot with tears, 

As the old sword hangs in its resting place 
And waits through the weary years. 


And below it an old man dreams again 
Of days and hopes now gone, 
And his heart yearns back to the lips once pressed 
To the sword that was never drawn! ‘ 
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Edited by W. D. Walker 


OME of the outrages agaiust human- 
ity in Central America described in 
Colonel Emerson’s article on the Monroe 
Doctrine in this issue are almost too re- 
volting to be pictured in a magazine. 

The worst thing about these horrors 
is that they are true. 

Colonel Emerson thinks that such out- 
rages upon foreigners would not be com- 
mitted but for the protection of our Mon- 
roe Doctrine. We are not so sure about 
this. 

True, British Honduras has a model 
government compared with Spanish 
Honduras, and for purposes of settle- 
ment the European possessions in the 
West Indies and South America, such as 
St. Thomas, Curacao, Trinidad or British 
Guiana, are vastly to be preferred to 
neighboring self-governments like Hayti, 
Venezuela or Guatemala, but it does not 
follow from this that Latin-America 
would be better off under European rule. 

Cuba has not forgotten Weyler and 
his starved reconcendrados, nor Mexico 
its Maximilian with his bando negro, 
under which all patriots found with 
arms upon their persons were summarily 
shot. At the present day the revolting 
cruelties practiced upon the natives of 
Africa under the rule of King Leopold 
in the Congo “Free State,” or of the 
Germans in West Africa, furnish pow- 
erful arguments against European colo- 
nization in America. 

The trouble with our Monroe Doctrine 
is not that it goes too far. On the con- 
trary, we do not go far enough in making 


our “Sphere of Influence” respected by 
other nations. We should not only pro- 
tect the so-called “republics” of Latin- 
America against outside aggression, but 
first of all against themselves. We 
should make them behave in spite of 
themselves, just as England protects the 
fellahin of Egypt from the Khedive, or 
as Japan protects the Corean coolies 
from the extortions of their “Emperor” 
and his soothsayers. In a word, we 
should take the same stand in Central 
America that we now take at Panama 
and in Cuba. 


UR Monroe Doctrine’s contention 

that all those cat-and-dog coun- 

tries south of the Rio Grande are “re- 

publics” is an international farce which 

is taken seriously by none but the “re- 
publics” themselves. 

All the world knows that the Republic 
of Mexico during the last thirty years 
has been ruled with an iron hand by a 
strong, self-perpetuating dictator more 
autocratic than any Czar. The same is 
true of the present-day rulers of Guate- 
mala, of Nicaragua, of Venezuela and 
farther down the line. Ina very few in- 
stances one of these dictators is an en- 
lightened man, like Diaz, but more often 
they are mere monsters and grafters, 
like Cipriano Castro or Estrada Cabrera. 

We have taken it upon ourselves as a 
nation to stand responsible before the 
world for the maintenance of these “re- 
publican” governments against mon- 
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archical aggression. We even protect 
them against enforced payment of their 
international debts. We encourage them 
to act the part of defaulters and swind- 
lers. 

Since we have chosen to act as spon- 
sors for these “sister republics,” our mis- 
sion as the senior republic of America 
should be to make all these weak sisters 
behave and be decent. Only thus can we 
win real respect for our American 
“Sphere of Influence” and for republican 
institutions as compared to monarchies. 


UR peace advocates who clamor for 

general disarmament would do well 

to reflect on this Monroe Doctrine of 
ours, and all that it implies. 

Every thinking American knows that 
any real violation of our Monroe Doc- 
trine, such as the annexation of any 
South American republic by a European 
government, or even a mere show of for- 
eign force on American soil, would act 
upon our people as an instant call to 
arms. This is what happened when 
Great Britain proposed forcibly to settle 
her dispute with Venezuela over the 
Orinoco boundary. We had a President 
then who was anything but a fire-eater, 
and we were by no means prepared for 
war, yet President Cleveland felt him- 
self impelled to call for a war appropria- 
tion and to threaten England with war. 
In this he had the American people be- 
hind him. Not the least characteristic 
thing about the business was that the 
International Court of Arbitration which 
afterward sat upon the matter decided 
that England was right and that Venez- 
uela had been in the wrong. And for 
this we wanted to go to war with a power 
whose navy then was ten times as strong 
as ours. 

What happened then might happen 
again any day. Nobody who has read 
some of the instances of Central Ameri- 
can outrages upon foreigners given by 
Colonel Emerson in this magazine could 
blame a European government for wish- 
ing to rush to the defense of its outraged 
subjects. Great Britain has done it be- 
fore, and under similar provocation 
would doubtless wish to do it again. 
Suppose Emperor William, when the 
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telegram reached him telling of the Ger- 
man merchant who was held in $6,000,- 
000 bail in Guatemala, had acceded to 
the request of the -German Minister there 
and had sent his warships? Instantly 
there would have been a cry of 
“Monroe Doctrine” in this country, and 
Germany would either have had to back 
down or go to war with us. Yet we are 
in no position to fight Germany. Nor do 
we really care a rap about Guatemala. If 
we did, we should not let that beautiful, 
rich country be ruined before our very 
eyes by a notoriously incapable clique of 
native adventurers and foreign money- 
lenders whose misrule has become a 
stench in the nostrils of the world. 

President Roosevelt hit the nail on the 
head in his memorable first message on 
the Monroe Doctrine, when he used the 
now famous expression about the need of 
“speaking softly, but carrying a big 
stick.” Our national preference, appar- 
ently, is to talk big and to rely upon a 
reed, 

In Central America our dog-in-the- 
manger policy has ever been one calcu- 
lated to annoy and exasperate other for- 
eign powers which have interests at stake 
there. Thanks to the international mis- 
conduct of the Central Americans them- 
selves this exasperation, at any moment, 
may be brought to the boiling point. 
When it does, and the lid flies off, Uncle 
Sam will need all of that big navy and 
increased army of which our peace ad- 
vocates appear to stand in such dread. 


N°? peace theorist ever made an ad- 
dress or wrote an article without 
denouncing Army and Navy officers as 
professional fighters whose opinions in 
favor of an adequate National Defense 
should not be heeded. These officers, 
they say, have gone into the Army or 
the Navy because they love fighting, and 
they want an adequate armament for the 
same reason that makes a tradesman de- 
sire the best corner in town. This ar- 
gument has always seemed very plausible 
to the uninformed, who could not be 
properly convinced that the country’s 
best interests molded the thoughts and 
opinions of the officers of the United 
Service. One of the strongest support- 
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EDITORIAL 


ers of an adequate Navy and a military 
administration of the Navy Department, 
is Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan. He is 
the author of authoritative books on 
naval affairs. His reputation as a naval 
authority is world-wide. His latest book, 
published in the first week of June, is 
entitled “The Harvest Within; Being 
Thoughts on the Life of a Christian.” 
Its underlying theme is the mystical re- 
lation of the individual life of a Chris- 
tian man and the corporate life of the 
Christian Church to the life of God in 
Jesus Christ. It embodies the thoughts 
and reflections of a lifetime. If the 
American people desire to be properly 
and finally informed on the importance 
of an adequate Navy and the proper ad- 
ministration of naval affairs, they will 
read Rear-Admiral Mahan’s books on 
“Sea Power’ and “Naval Administra- 
tion.” His publishers are Little, Brown 
& Co., of Boston. The well-considered 
opinions of a Christian man who, by 
study and training, has made himself 
master of his subject and an authority 
recognized the world over, are more to 
be relied upon than the vaporings of 
theorists. 


F the appointment of Lieut.-Com- 

mander Hutch I. Cone as Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering in the 
Navy Department is an earnest of the 
policy of Secretary Meyer, the country 
is to be congratulated. Cone is a line 
officer of fine qualities and wide experi- 
ence afloat. He is the kind of man on 
whom the Washington wave of self-seek- 
ing, log-rolling influence will advance 
and be broken into beautifully futile 
spindrift. “The good of the service” is 
his guide and aim, and from that no 
power can swerve him. 

Secretary Meyer is also taking steps to 
put the administration of our navy yards 
on a better basis. He is to inspect per- 
sonally all our yards. Assistant Secre- 
tary Winthrop has inspected the private 
shipbuilding yards. Rear-Admiral Rod- 
gers is in Europe investigating the ad- 
ministration of the navy yards of Europe. 
3efore the summer is over we may look 
for some interesting developments in this 
direction. 


COMMENT 95 


Meantime, we have no word of any 
progress on fundamentals—on the reor- 
ganization of the naval administrative 
system itself. Until this reorganization 
be effected, all detailed improvement will 
be merely temporary, liable to be undone 
at any moment. There is no need more 
vital than that of co-ordination. Give us 
that, Mr. Secretary, and the adjustment 
of details, in the interest of economy and 
efficiency alone, will follow. 


MERICANS cannot afford to view 
with either amusement or compla- 
cency the apprehension which is being 
felt in England regarding a possible 
early attempted invasion of that island by 
Germany. Great Britain, as the strong- 
est of the naval powers, is the break- 
water against the movement of expansion 
from Central Europe. If Great Britain 
be successfully invaded and shorn of her 
naval power, the United States would 
have to fili the place formerly filled by 
Great Britain. The alternative would be 
the giving over of South America to 
Europe and the establishment of possible 
hostile bases on the Gulf of Mexico, in 
the Caribbean, and at Panama. 

History records that the first estab- 
lishment of the Monroe Doctrine was 
made possible by England alone, when, 
in the days of President Monroe, she in- 
terposed to prevent Russia, Austria and 
Prussia supporting Spain in her endeavor 
to regain her colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere. Later, when the American 
and English crew of the filibuster Vir- 
gimius were shot by the Spanish in San- 
tiago de Cuba, President Grant desired 
the United States to sweep the Spanish 
from the island, but Europe’s interven- 
tion prevented this being done. On that 
occasion England was on the side of Eu- 
rope. 

History also records that in 1898 the 
German Ambassador endeavored to have 
the foreign ambassadors and ministets of 
the great powers in Washington combine 
in an expression against war with Spain. 
This endeavor was frustrated by the re- 
fusal of Sir Julian Pauncefote, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, and the dean of the dip- 
lomatic corps, to have anything to do 
with it. Had Great Britain joined in 
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that movement, either there would have 
been no war, or, in the event of war, 
mediation would most likely have been 
followed by physical intervention on the 
part of the European powers. 

Unofficial history also records that in 
1898, when a German warship in Subig 
3ay anchored between the American 
warships and the enemy on shore. an 
English man-of-war got into position to 
cover the German warship, in the event 
of trouble; and that later an English 
Admiral placed his ammunition supplies 
at the disposal of Admiral Dewey. 

That blood is thicker than water, that 
we speak the same tongue as Englishmen, 
that we have aims and desires in com- 
mon with Great Britain, is sufficient basis 
for an alliance of sentiment with that 
country. But enlightened self-interest 
compels us to be seriously concerned with 
the possibilities of trouble that menace 
Great Britain, and to demand that we 
make known to the world our attitude 
as clearly as did Great Britain in 1823 
and 1808. 

The policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances is a wise one, but there are other 
means than official treaties of making 
our attitude known. Two New York 
State regiments participated in the re- 
cent “Empire Day” celebrations at King- 
ston, Ontario, Canada. Canadian troops 
have participated in our military tour- 
naments in New York. This participa- 
tion has led to the suggestion that Amer- 
ica be officially invited to share in 
all the celebrations of “Empire Day,” and 


that England celebrate an American Day 
with equal pride and rejoicing. Not only 
would such shows of mutual good will 
serve the best interests of both countries, 
but they would also go very far toward 
insuring the peace of the world. 


HE twentieth century pace is very 
hard on the nerves. It has caused 
the establishment of a number of cults 
which have drawn for their believers 
largely from the sufferers from mental 
and nervous disorders. The extent to 
which these cults have encroached upon 
the preserves of orthodox medical prac- 
titioners may be appreciated from the fact 
that a neurological institute for the treat- 
ment of curable and improvable nervous 
diseases and a clinic for their observation, 
and the training of physicians and nurses, 
is to be founded in New York. The 
founders of this institute are convinced 
that the proper treatment of nervous dis- 
orders will place a check on the various 
mental cults. On the theory that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, we recommend the starting of a 
movement for the ameliorating of the 
conditions which tighten up nerves al- 
most to the breaking point. Americans 
are like Shrubb, the long-distance run- 
ner. They could beat the world at fif- 
teen miles, but they are too ambitious to 
win Marathons, and in the endeavor to 
do so suffer the inevitable break-down. 
Keep up the pace, but cut down the dis- 
tance. 
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ON THE 
FIRING LINE 


In this department those who think as we 
into close touch with “our friend, the enemy.” 


A SHOT THAT HIT! 


Our sixteen-inch gun aimed at Central 

America, last month, found its mark. Our 
first shot drew the fire of the enemy. 
Che first effect of Colonel Emerson’s ar- 
ticle, “How Our People Are Treated in Central 
America,” was a long-distance telephone call 
from the Guatemalan Consul-General in New 
York, Sefior Ramon Bengoechea, to the Guate- 
malan Minister in Washington, Don Toledo 
Herrarte, asking that diplomat to “do some- 
thing” to counteract the unpleasant truths 
concerning President Estrada Cabrera, pub- 
lished in that article. 

Don Toledo Herrarte “did something.” He 
sent a cipher despatch to President Estrada 
Cabrera in Guatemala, outlining the substance 
of the article and asking for a special appro- 
priation wherewith to buy up the whole news- 
stand edition of Uncte Sam’s MaGazIneE for 
June. 

He did not have to wait long for a reply, 
nor was there any stint of funds. Don Toledo 
lost no time in telephoning his message from 
Washington to the Guatemalan Consulate in 
New York. 

The immediate result was that the available 
supply of June issues of this magazine began 
to disappear from the news-stands in Wash- 
ington, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other American centres of dis- 
tribution. 7 : 

For a while we were mystified ana nursed 
the vain hope that all these copies were dis- 
appearing into American homes. But we were 
soon disillusioned. The Guatemalan govern- 
ment’s agents had committed the tactical mis- 
take of employing a blunderer for this work. 
This man not only gave himself away, but 
betrayed his employers as well. Through him 
the whole business—so eminently characteris- 
tic of Central American government methods 
in the suppression of free speech and a free 
press—came to light. 

Luckily for us and for our readers, UNCLE 
Sam’s MaGazIn_E is published in a free coun- 
try, not in a land of despotism, so instant re- 
dress was available. 
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do and who are supporting us in our fight, gel 


The publishers of this magazine immediately 
brought injunction proceedings to restrain the 
Guatemalan government agents from interfer- 
ing with the free sale and distribution of the 
June edition of this magazine, basing our right 
to such injunction on the truth of Colonel 
Emerson’s revelations of Guatemalan maltreat- 
ment of our citizens and on our right to pub- 
lish such truths in the interest of public policy 
and humanity. 

This effectually put a stop to the brazen at- 
tempt on the part of a foreign government (or 
rather misgovernment) to interfere with our 
American institution of a free press 

As a matter of fact the Guatemalan govern- 
ment, so far from accomplishing its designs, 
brought about the very opposite, for, through 
its action, the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the whole press of America. 

Colonel Emerson’s article was commented 
upon and partly reprinted in a great many 
American newspapers. The Literary Digest, 
when it republished the article as its leading 
feature last month, said by way of introduc- 
tion: 

“ c . , “ 

_“A revelation of the mistreatment of United 
States citizens in Central America in UNCLE 
Sam’s Macazine (New York) for June is of 
such startling importance that efforts were 
made by agents of the Guatemalan government 
to buy up and suppress the whole edition. The 
article is written by Mr. Edwin Emerson, wha 
has traveled and campaigned in the region he 
writes of, and the amazing stories he writes 
of are founded on matters of record with the 
State Department at Washington. From Mr. 
Emerson’s account it appears that in the turbu- 
lent countries lying between the United States 
and the Panama Canal Zone our citizens must 
endure without redress insults, Spoliation, 
floggings and other injuries at the hands of the 
authorities.” 

We look forward with interest to the Guate- 


malan government’s next move in reply to this 
month’s article on “The Monroe Doctrine in 
Central America.” 

Fire away, Sefior Estrada Cabrera! Our 
guns are loaded. 
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YELLOW 
FEVER 


THE PRESIDENT HAS READ IT 


Dear Uncie SAm’s MAGAZINE: 


I have read Emerson’s story, “How Our Peo- 
ple Are Treated in Central America,” and it 
made me shooting mad. I should like to take 
a shipload of husky American boys with six- 
shooters down to that country and clean out 
the whole kit and caboodle of them. What is 
the matter with our Government that we should 
let our citizens be treated like that? And an 
American Consul, too! Have we no manhood 
ieft at Washington? If an Englishman were 
triced up and flogged with ramrods, as those 
Americans were down in Guatemala, wouldn’t 
a British fleet appear in the offing and set 
things right in no time? MHasn’t our Navy 
Department got ships enough to spare to send 
a little gunboat down to those waters, and 
can’t our Navy officers, when they do visit 
those ports, right some wrongs against their 
fellow countrymen before they accept so many 
hospitalities from those Spanish dons? 

In your editorial you say our Government 
representatives down there are not to blame, 
nor is the State Department to blame. Who, 
then, is to blame when an innocent American 
citizen gets jailed for nothing and is flogged on 
the public market place, and then can never 
get redress? If it isn’t our Minister or Consul 
down there, nor the Secretary of State in 
Washington, it must be up to the President. 

Why don’t you send a marked copy of your 
June magazine to President Taft, at Beverly, 
and ask him what he is going to do about it? 

Yours truly, 
Peter C. ANDERSON. 


Laramie, Wyoming. 





Crupap GUATEMALA, June 5, 1900. 
Epitor oF UNCLE SAM’s MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: A friend has secretly shown me 
a copy of your magazine with Colonel Emer- 
son’s article telling how Americans are treated 
here in Guatemala. Nobody in this country 
would dare to be seen with your magazine or 
could receive it openly through the mails. 

Colonel Emerson’s article is a simple state- 
ment of unvarnished facts, as we here know 
them. He has been on the ground, and has 
placed before the American people a concise 
report of some of the acts of Estrada Cabrera, 
as well as an idea of the political conditions 
that confront us here. 

In the diplomatic relations of Guatemala the 
United States is the most important country. 
For many reasons, as stated in Colonel Emer- 
son’s article, Americans in this country are 
considered the most favored nation. If Amer- 
icans are occasionally so maltreated as Colonel 
Emerson has described, you can imagine how 
the helpless natives fare. 

Thinking people who read his article and 
are ignorant of the facts referred to, are sure 
to ask, Why do the people stand Estrada Ca- 
brera?) Why do they not rise as a unit and 
cast out him and his henchmen? 

It is but natural, perhaps, that our people 
at home will judge the people and conditions 
here by themselves and their own particular 
surroundings. Having no information on in- 
ternal conditions here, they brand the people 
of Guatemala a race of cowards, who merit 
the government they have, and can blame no 
one but themselves for the tyranny from which 
they suffer. On various occasions when I have 
sought to enlighten intelligent American trav- 
elers here as to the true inwardness of affairs 
here, I have been confronted by the same ques- 
tions: “‘Why do they submit? Why do they 
not rise in righteous fury and make an attempt 
to better their political condition?’ _I have 
answered this question thus: 

The Republic of Guatemala has a population 
of 1,500,000, divided into three separate classes, 
as follows: 

The first class are the hidalgos. It embraces 
the descendants of the Spanish invaders and 
the adventurers who followed them. To this 
class belong the aristocracy of the country, the 
old families of Castilian descent, who are proud 
of their lineage and distinguished for their 
pride of birth. To this class belong the people 
of culture, wealth and respectability of the Re- 
public. They are but a handful, and live al- 
most exclusively in the capital. 

The second class are the Mongrels. They 
are of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, and 
are called Ladinos. ‘This class governs the 
Republic; from it the army is recruited; it 
holds all the civil and military jobs, and fur- 
nishes all the criminals. It is estimated that 
one-fourth of all the births in this Republic 
are illegitimate; but the ratio of illegitimacy 
in this class is far and away above that pro- 
portion. It is sincere in only one thing, and 
that is its hatred for the aristocratic class, a 
hatred that it has inherited for many genera- 
tions past. Estrada Cabrera, the present ruler 
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of Guatemala, is a shining example of this 
class, even unto the illegitimacy. Before he 
snatched the Presidency he was nothing but 
a shyster lawyer and ward politician. True to 
his class, he finds his victims among the people 
of quality. 

The third class are the Indians, the aborigi- 
nes of Central America. They are by far the 
most numerous class; perhaps 1,200,000 of the 
1,500,000 inhabitants of the Republic are of 
this class. They are free from any mixture of 
European blood and are divided into many 
tribes, all alike, industrious, plodding and sto- 
ical. These aborigines have never, sirice their 
conquest by the Spanish invaders, ceased to 
feel the hand of oppression. These people 
have no part in the government. It is a matter 
of indifference to them who is president. If 
there is one thing that they have learned to 
perfection in the 380 years that they have been 
ruled by the European and those of his blood, 
it is humility. They understand that the more 
meek and lowly they are, the more ignorant 
and untutored they remain, the less heavily will 
they feel the hand of those that govern them. 
What can ignorant, unarmed Indians do 
against a modern trained army with machine 
guns? 

It is evident, then, from these reasons, that 
both the Indians and the genteel element of 
this Republic are powerless to rise up against 
existing conditions, and they must continue 
to suffer the tyranny that their mongrel gover- 
nors may choose to give them. 

Colonel Emerson has done the cause of civili- 
zation and humanity in these countries a good 
service by his article, and every American here 
is grateful for its publication. Keep up the 
good work, and let the truth be known! 

Yours very truly, 


B. 





Epiror Uncie SAM’s MAGAZINE: 

Here in San Francisco we were all very glad 
to receive your June number and to read in it 
Edwin Emerson’s article on Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. I have been in Guatemala myself 
and I know just what kind of country it is. 
Mr. Emerson’s description of the horrible con- 
ditions there is true, every word of it. 

Only the other day here, in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, there appeared a nauseating, 
untruthful press-agent article on Guatemala 
and its president, Estrada Cabrera, in which 
that bloodthirsty tyrant and despot was made 
to appear as an angel of light, while his poor, 
downtrodden country was represented as a 
wonderfully safe place for American investors 
to put their good money in. A more barefaced, 
venal “reading notice,” published for so much 
dirty money in hand paid, has seldom appeared 
in an American newspaper, not even here in 
San Francisco, where such grafters as Schmitz, 
Ruef and Calhoun are known to have bought 
the editorial good will of most of the news- 
papers of the city excepting only the Call and 
Bulletin. 

In the light of Mr. Emerson’s disclosures of 
Guatemalan offences against our country and 
against all decency and humanity as well, the 
sudden publication of the above mentioned ar- 


ticle in the San Francisco Chronicle, purporting 
to emanate from Guatemala, but really written 
right here in San Francisco, cannot but excite 
suspicion and contempt. The article in the 
Chronicle was evidently intended as an offset to 
Mr. Emerson’s articles in your magazine—a 
very poor answer at that—and it was published 
here solely for the purpose of being translated 
into Spanish, to be reprinted in the Guate- 
malan official press as an alleged unbiased 
American opinion of that miserable country. 

Yours truly, 

HENRY ANDERSON. 
San Francisco, Cal., June 3, 1900. 


FACT, NOT FICTION 
Epitor UncLe SAm’s MAGAZINE: 

Since the canteen question seems to have 
come to the front again, allow me to bring 
up some reserve ammunition to your firing line 
in the shape of the following statement, made 
in 1899 by Captain Henry Romeyn, a retired 
officer of over thirty-five years’ active service 
and seven years’ experience with canteens at 
post exchanges, which is on record in the War 
Department : 

“T have had thirty-five years’ experience in 
the regular and volunteer service as an officer 
on the active list, and in that time have seen 
all sorts of administration—all kinds of ad- 
ministration—in regard to this matter. I have 
seen the attempt of total prohibition in posts 
and I have seen free liquor in posts. I have 
seen the attempt to regulate the sale of liquor 
—so many drinks a day and no more—and 
none of them conduce so well to discipline as 
the post exchange as at present conducted. 

I was at Fort Ringgold, Texas, on the Rio 
Grande River, near the little town of Rio- 
grande City, when the canteen was established 
there. When the vote was taken for the es- 
tablishment of the canteen I voted against it. 
I was not a drinking man and not in the habit 
of using intoxicating liquor, and I had taken 
my men to the Keeley cure in some cases to get 
them cured of the drink habit. The command- 
ing officer, after my objection, came to me— 
this was after it was established—and said to 
me, ‘Will you take care of it?’ I did so. In 
the town of Riogrande City there was almost 
everything that was low and vile. It was the 
only place the soldiers had to go for amuse- 
ment outside the garrison, and it was almost 
universal on the part of the people in Rio- 
grande to get the soldiers drunk. They would 
endeavor to get them drunk, and after the sol- 
diers had become intoxicated they would get in 
trouble and be robbed, and they would often 
wind up in the police court. I have had my 
men made drunk and stripped stark naked and 
thrown out into the street. Two months after 
the canteen was established all this was 
stopped. The men do not drink in the post 
to become intoxicated, and I want to say here 
that T have never yet seen in all my experience 
a soldier who has gotten drunk in the canteen 
—who has gotten drunk on liquor furnished 
him in the canteen.” 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. HAMItton. 
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New Bronze Doors at Annapolis 


PAIR of bronze doors with transom were 

unveiled this June at the Chapel of the 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. The work was 
designed and executed by Miss Evelyn Beatrice 
Longman, and is the gift of Col. Robert Means 
Thompson, in memory of the class of 1868, of 
which he was a member. 

The award for the commission was given 
through an open anonymous competition about 
three years ago, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society. The jury consisted 
of two architects, two sculptors and a repre- 
sentative of the Navy, all prominent in their 
profession. From thirty-three competitors of 
both sexes Miss Longman’s design was award- 
ed the commission by a unanimous vote on 
the first ballot. She is one of the youngest 
members of her profession, her first public 
work appearing at the St. Louis Exposition 
of 1904, for which she received a silver medal. 
She is a member of the National Sculpture 
Society and of the National Academy of De- 
sign. 

The work on the full-size model of the doors 
required two years. They are double, and have 
a total width of 10 feet and a height of 15 1-2 
feet, with a transom-bar and a transom mak- 
ing a total height of 22 feet. Each door is 


ws 


divided into three panels, the central one con- 
taining an allegorical group of figures. In the 
group at the left the main figure, an old man, 
is emblematic of “Science,” and the youth at 
his feet, holding a model of a torpedo, repre- 
sents “Invention.” The group at the right sym- 
bolizes “The youth of the country responding 
to Patriotism.” In the background of both 
panels are shown figures of sailors and cadets 
marching toward the sea, which is suggested 
by the ships in the distance. 

The two bottom panels contain winged cher- 
ubims supporting wreaths in which are the 
inscriptions, “Sapientia et Scientia” and “Deo 
et Patriz.” Just above these are heavy bronze 
handles with appropriate decoration. The up- 
per panels are decorated with festoons and 
shells, and in the space below these are the 
names of some of our naval heroes. 

The transom-bar bears the dedicatory in- 
scription with the name of the donor. The 
transom contains an allegorical group repre- 
senting “Peace and Prosperity honoring the 
Ashes of the Dead.” On the altar is the in- 
scription, “Non Sibi Sed Patrie.”’ A rope or- 
nament frames the whole design. All the fig- 
ures are over life size. 
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Photo by W. N. Ford 
THLE BLUEJACKETS ON THEI MISSISSIPPI FIND COALING EASY 


Photo by J. A, Overby 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AT GETTYSBURG 


“In the War of 1812, had we had a regular 
army of 10,000 men trained as such an army 
would have been, we should have been spared 
the humiliation of the numerous levies of un- 
trained troops and the enormous expense of 
raising an army on paper of 400,000 or 500,000 
men, because with an effective force of 10,000 
men we might have promptly captured Canada 
and ended the war. 

“To-day, as a result of the Spanish War, 
the added responsibilities of our new depend- 
encies in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and for 
some time in Cuba, together with a sense of 
the importance of our position as a world pow- 
er, have led to the increase in our regular 
Army to a larger force than before in the 
history of the country, but not larger in pro- 
portion to the increase in population and wealth 
than in the early years of the Republic. It 
should not be reduced. 

“The profession of arms has always been an 
honorable one, and under conditions of mod- 
ern warfare it has become highly technical, and 
requires years of experience and study to adapt 
the officers and men to its requirements. The 
general purpose of Congress and the American 
people, if one can say there is a plan or pur- 
pose, is to have such a nucleus as a regular 
army that it may furnish a skeleton for a 
rapid enlargement in times of a war to a force 
ten or twenty times its size and at the same 
time be an appropriate instrument for accom- 
plishing the purposes of the Government in 
crises likely to arise other than a war. 

“All honor to the regular Army of the 
United States. Never in its history has it had 
a stain upon its escutcheon. With no one to 
blow its trumpets, with no local feeling or pride 
to bring forth its merits, quietly and as befits a 
force organized to maintain civil institutions 
and subject always to the civil control, it has 
gone on doing the duty which it was its to do, 
accepting without a murmur the dangers of 
war, whether upon the trackless stretches of 
our Western frontier, exposed to the arrows 
and the bullets of the Indian, or in the jun- 
gles and the rice paddies of the Philippines, 


on the hills and in the valleys of Santiago in 
Cuba, or in the tremendous campaigns of the 
Civil War itself, and it has never failed to 
make a record of duty that should satisfy the 
most exacting lover of his country.” 


LOCATING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


It is apropos this month to call attention to 
the fact that the independence of the United 
States was only achieved after seven years of 
terrible battling and sufferings. For the mili- 
tary deficiencies that existed before the fight- 
ing began, and which made that struggle so 
long drawn out, we cannot, of course, blame 
ourselves. We can blame ourselves for not 
profiting by the lesson, for evincing a similar 
conservative, narrow and unwise short-sight- 
edness in our so-called military policy, until 
frightful disasters set the American people to 
thinking, and caused the retirement from offi- 
cial life and official responsibilities of the two 
Secretaries of War, who, justly or unjustly, 
were held accountable for the mismanagement 
of the war. One of the most accomplished and 
gifted patriots who ever served in the United 
States Army was the late Major-General Em- 
ery Upton. In one of his masterful studies he 
observes: 

“The people who, under the war powers of 
the Constitution, surrender their liberties and 
give up their lives and their property, have a 
right to know why our wars are unnecessarily 
prolonged. They have the right to know wheth- 
er the disasters have been brought about 
through the neglect and ignorance of Congress, 
with the power to raise and support armies, 
or through military incompetency. . . . War, 
it scarcely need be said, affects the life, liberty 
and property of the individual citizen, and 
beyond that the life of the nation. On its 
issue necessarily depends the fate of govern- 
ment and the happiness of millions of human 
beings, present and future.” 

The trouble lies not with military incompe- 
tency, not with Congress. It is to be found 
in the apathy of the people themselves. And 
the responsibility for this apathy rests upon 
the Chief Executive of the nation and the 
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Key’s monument and grave at Frederick, Md. 


Secretary of War. President Roosevelt real- 
ized this keenly, and was the first of our Presi- 
dents to do any practical work in the direction 
of enlightening the people. It is not enough 
to deliver addresses and send messages to Con- 
gress. People are swayed by facts, not by 
opinions or conclusions, no matter how authori- 
tative. They are open to receive facts. ‘Lhey 
are prompt to act when they know the facts. 


MICHIGAN G. A. R., ATTENTION! 
Eprtor UncLte SAm’s MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: In reading the May number of 
your magazine, I find an article, “A Slick Yan- 
kee.” Some time ago an old battle flag came 
into our hands. It had lain in an old woman’s 
trunk since the close of the war—she told us 
it belonged to a Michigan regiment, but her 
memory had failed—she could not remember 
what regiment. It had been through seven 
battles, had been picked up after three color 
bearers had been killed. It is blood stained, 
shot, and has places marked with pencil, as 
‘Bull Run,” “Antietam,” and others. The flag- 
staff had been torn from it and the strings 
replaced are the vellow ribbons from tobacco 
plugs. We should like very much to know 
what regiment it belonged to. Can you tell us 
how to find out? I took the flag to Lincoln 
Post, and the comrades would also like to 
know the truth. The commander is a Michi- 
gan soldier, and has tried to locate it, but 
received no reply from the War Department. 


I am a member of the Relief Corps, was 
once the wife and widow of Captain Berry, a 
Mexican veteran, also Captain, Company A, 
California Volunteers, who died from wounds 
received in an Indian fight in Utah. 

I love the magazine. It brings to mind so 
many things almost forgotten. I, too, was an 
“Army woman” in camp with my husband in 
“Officers’ Row,” —, and never unhappy 
one minute. Emma E. McAutay. 





NATIONAL GUARD ARMORIES 


[7 must be very gratifying to our National 
Guard readers, as it is to us, to learn that 
some good fruit has already quickly come of 
the announced policy of Uncle Sam’s Magazine 
to argue for and insist upon better and more 
capacious, as well as more suitable and appro- 
priate armories for the organized State troops 
which, under the new law, have become such 
a material part of the regular Federal mili- 
tary establishment of the United States. Re- 
cently, by direction of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, the Chief of the Militia Division of 
the War Department has addressed letters to 
the Adjutant-General in each State, requesting 
information with reference to the armories 
owned by the State, municipalities or organiza- 
tions, and likewise calling for data respecting 
the State reservations used for military pur- 
poses. With respect to the armories, informa- 
tion is asked for under seven headings, includ- 
ing “location, when built, dimensions of drill 
hall or shed, and area of drill field, number 
of companies each armory will accommodate, 
conveniences afforded, i.e., baths, toilets, gym- 
nasiums, etc., and cost, and source of funds.” 
Regarding the State reservations for military 
purposes, the desired data relate to “location, 
area, when purchased, and cost thereof,” to- 
gether with State maps showing location and 
map of reservation. The information called 
for, as stated by the Chief of the Militia Di- 
vision in his letters to the Adjutants-General, 
is needed in order that the subjects of armo- 
ries and military reservations may be touched 
upon in the next annual reports of the Chief 
of the Militia Division to be submitted to the 
Secretary of War and Congress. 

It becomes the duty of every National 
Guardsman to see that his representative in 
Congress understands this matter from the 
viewpoint and necessities of the particular lo- 
cality in which his particular military organi- 
zation is stationed. The Congressman from 
the district in a State in which are located 
one or more National Guard companies, ought 
to be thoroughly and fully informed regarding 
every condition that enters into the comfort 
and efficiency of those indispensable adjuncts 
to safe and complete State government, and 
should he be indifferent to those conditions 
he ought to be prodded and pricked by repre- 
sentative voters in his Congressional district 
to the proper understanding of his Congres- 
sional duties and obligations. If he persists 
in his indifference, or manifests opposition to 
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the legitimate remedial measures proposed for 
the betterment of the State troops, he ought 
to be relegated to the obscurity of private life. 
It has been argued that, as a rule, Congress 
nay always be counted upon to do what the 
people really desire to have done; but as a mat- 
ter of fact, that is only true when the people 
themselves understand what they want and in 
united expressions of their desires force Con 
gress to heed them. 

In regard to the military necessities of the 
United States, however, both with respect to 
the regular Army and the State troops estab- 
lishment, many a man has won his way into 
Congress through that sort of demagogy and 
buncombe which tends sometimes to secure for 
sheer political adventurers the favor of the 
voting people, who seem sane and sensible 
regarding everything else pertaining to good 
and safe national government except the ne- 
cessity for adequate military preparedness for 
national defense. Too often, also, after the 
politician has reached the goal of his ambi- 
tion, he wil! orate on every possible occasion 
on some abstract question of the people’s lib 
erty, selecting the reguiar Army, almost inva- 
riably, as the ever-threatening menace to the 
civic institutions in the country. It goes with- 
out saying that such men are not the greatest 
men in Congress, but unhappily for the coun- 
try and its military necessities, they manage 
somehow or other to so shape their demagogi- 
cal hobbies into scarecrows which frighten 
wiser and better men from antagonizing them. 
And alas! for such men and such political 
conditions in this country the dear liberty- 
loving people are themselves responsible. What 
are needed for the safety and welfare of the 


United States right now are a few brave and 
sensible men in every Congressional district 
in the country who will lead in the new and 
liberal popular thought regarding the mili- 
tary conditions and necessities of the United 
States; men who will intelligently and forcibly 
preach in this country lessons similar to the 
lesson recently hammered into the minds of 
the English by the soldier-statesman, General 
Lord Roberts, in the British House of Lords 
regarding the weakness of the British Army, 
which, like our own, is being hampered and 
handicapped through that shortsightedness and 
demagogism which prevails in England as well 
as in the United States. 


THE AUGUST MANEUVERS 


Great interest is manifested in the National 
Guard and in Army circles in the coming move- 
ment of troops which is to take place in the 
month of August. From such orders as have 
been issued it appears that certain forces made 
up of reguiar troops and of troops from the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Maryland, and possibly 
some other States, including infantry, cavalry, 
ficld artillery and signal companies, all under 
the command of Major-General Leonard Wood, 
commanding the Department of the East, are 
to embark on transports from New York City 
and to make an attack on the rear of fortifi- 
cations defending an important seaport on the 
New England coast. ‘The particular seaport 
and the defenses involved are not mentioned 
in orders, and it is believed they will not be 
known until after the army is embarked. A 
part of che forces from New York State will 
be made up of the Seventh Regiment of Infan- 
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try, cavalry troops from Squadrons A and C 
of cavalry, and the First, Second and Third 
Batteries of field artillery. 

At the Army maneuvers at Pine Camp last 
summer much favorable comment was made 
by inspecting officers at that point concerning 
the cavalry and field artillery which repre- 
sented New York State. They were Squad- 
rons A and C, the troops from Syracuse arid 
Albany, and the First Battery, field artillery. 
Last year the New York Infantry of the 23d 
Regiment, some of the members of which com- 
plained of alleged hard service at Pine Camp, 
was followed with interest. The work of the 
Seventh Regiment this year will be watched 
with great interest, not only by the officers 
designated for that purpose, but by the Army 
and the National Guard generally. This com- 
mand has had a magnificent record and its 
discipline is of the highest. More officers in 
the Civil War were commissioned from the 
Seventh Regiment than from any other source, 
with the exception of the Military Academy 
at West Point. The regiment, however, at 
the time of the Spanish-American War, was 
criticised for not volunteerine under the con- 
ditions exacted at the time the first call for 
troops was made. The personnel of this com- 
mand consists largely of athletes, and their 
very high physical standard, discipline and in- 
telligence, coupled with good leadership, will 
doubtless produce results of which the State 
of New York may be proud. 


We will follow this movement of troops and 
the problems involved with interest, and shall 
cover the subject fully in the October num- 
ber, which will appear September 20. 





NO MIDSHIPMEN BENEDICTS 


The order has gone forth that midshipmen 
trust not marry until they have completed their 
full Academy course of six years, four at An- 
napolis and two at sea. Heretofore, midship- 
men have been permitted to marry after grad- 
uation from the Academy and before finish- 
ing the two years’ practice cruise at sea. The 
Navy Department takes the position that a 
midshipman just out of the Academy cannot 
afford to get married, and that, inasmuch as 
his education is not finished until the end of 
his two years’ practice cruise, he owes it to 
his country to remain single-hearted-until the 
cruise is over. 


THE SIZE OF THE ARMY 


A very practical suggestion is that made by 
Lieut. Abbott Boone, 2d U. S. Cavalry, that 
the Army consist of one-tenth of one per cent. 
of the population, the increase to be made 
every ten years when the Census Report is 
published. With this ratio as a basis, we 
would have an army during the next decade of 
from 97,000 to 100,000 men. 

Human nature is so constituted that it al- 
lows itself to be influenced by impressions con- 
veyed by words. When the people are asked 
to get down to business and have a settled 
military policy, the bogie of militarism rises 
before them. It would be better to press upon 
the people the need for a logical basis for the 
determination of the forces necessary or essen- 
tial to put into effect a business-like system of 
national insurance against war. This is what 
the Army and the Navy really is, but it has not 
been brought home to the people in that light. 

A reasonable and economical basis of na- 
tional insurance against war would be an army 
of one-tenth of one per cent. of the population 
of the United States. 


SHOOTING 


Worthy of careful reading are the following 
comments on the instruction of new men, by 
Brig.-Gen. Elliott C. Dill, Adjutant-General of 
Maine, issued by him a few weeks ago, prior 
to his appointment as Adjutant-General : 

“Ammunition may be saved, and a higher 
qualification attained, if, under experienced 
coaches, new men are given their first outdoor 
practice at 500 yards, so that they will have 
the advantage of the prone position. When 
they have accomplished satisfactory results at 
this range they may be taken to 300 yards, 
and finally to 200 yards. In the prone position, 
using the gunsling, the man learns what the 
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THE 7TH DIVISION OF THE MISSISSIPPI AWAITING DINNER AFTER COALING 


rifle will do if it is given a fair chance; but 
at 200 yards, in the offhand position, he is apt 
to attribute to the rifle a great many faults 
which should properly be charged to his per- 
sonal account. When his own unconscious ten- 
dency to ‘pull off’ results in a ‘two’ at five 
o'clock, he insists on taking left wind and 
more elevation. And when, in his erratic new- 
ness, he happens to throw up the piece on his 
next shot, the bullet goes high and wide to 
the left, missing the target altogether and ab- 
solutely convincing him that circumstances 
have conspired to give him the worst shooting 
rifle ever issued. It is the experience of every 
company inspector that it often takes a great 
deal of ammunition to get a new man past 
the 200-yard stage, and it is the testimony of 
all who have used the 500-yard method that 
men very quickly acquire confidence in the rifle 
when they find the bullets going where they 
hold. But regardless of whether the recruit 
be started at 200 or 500 yards, he should never 
be permitted to go to the range save under the 
direction of an experienced coach, nor until he 
has had practice on the gallery range. 

With new men the first range practice should 
be watched with the utmost care, and every 
effort made to correct the novice’s errors in 
holding, sighting and pulling, so that he will 
be able to round out a qualifying score and 
KNOW HOW HE DOESIT. There is a rea- 
son for every ‘off,’ and in short-range work 
the reason is not hard to find. Do not allow 
the beginner to lay it to the ammunition or 
poor light. Neither have sufficient effect to 
spoil the scores required for qualification on 
the short ranges. The trouble lies in the rifle 
or the riflemen. If you think it may be the 


rifle, try it yourself. Finding the rifle all right, 
you then know that the trouble lies with the 
man. WATCH HIM! Note whether he holds 
fairly steady. If he doesn’t, coach him into a 
more comfortable position where he can take 
better advantage of the sling. If his hold 
seems to be satisfactory, study his method of 
sighting, getting him to tell you just what he 
sees and whether he keeps on looking as the 
piece is discharged. He may take a very good 
sight up to the exact instant of discharge, and 
then shut his eyes and yank the trigger. If 
this be the case, start him with the empty 
rifle and teach him to keep on pulling and 
looking till it is all over. When he can do that, 
and is honest with himself and with you, he 
can tell whether’s he’s close in, far out, or way 
off. lf both the hold and the sighting seem 
satisfactory, but the score is not, study more 
closely his method of pulling the trigger. You 
will probably have found and corrected this 
error, if it exists, while studying the question 
of holding. but further investigation may 
disclose a tendency to exert more strength than 
is necessary, which will pull the muzzle down 
at the instant of discharge. Or there may be 
a tendency to do the last end of the pull in 
‘double-time,’ so to speak, and this is very 
unsteadying. At all times be careful that the 
novice keeps his sight plumbed by the side- 
lines of the target. 

If the instructor will observe all these points 
in his early coaching, the novice will soon be 
calling his shots with certainty, and, good or 
bad, will know where he is going. And a 
cold ‘three,’ called before the disc comes up, 
is far better than a bull when you have just 
told your shooting mate that you were ‘way 
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out’ when you pulled. It is understood that 
all of this instruction should have been im- 
parted on the gallery range, but it will be 
found that men have difficulty in getting their 
teet under them outdoors, even after putting up 
excellent scores indoors. Careful heed to these 
suggestions will save ammunition and increase 
the Figure of Merit.” 


IOWA’S NATIONAL GUARD 

Major W. F. Martin, 5th U. S. Inf., has re- 
ported the result of his inspection of the Iowa 
National Guard. The organizations rated ex- 
cellent are the bands of the 53d, 54th and 55th 
Regiments, the Hospital Detachments of the 
54th, 55th and 56th Regiments, and Companies 
M, 55th Regiment, and C, 56th Regiment. The 
character and zeal of the men in the companies 
rated poor is set down as good, but discipline, 
instruction and efficiency as poor. Nearly all 
the guns of Co. E, 53d Regiment, were dirty 
and metal-fouled, and a lack of harmony was 
reported in Co. M, 56th Regiment. 


POSTAL GUARDSMEN 
In reply to a recent inquiry made of 
the Postmaster-General by Adjutant-General 
Thomas J. Stewart of Pennsylvania, the atti- 
tude of the Post Office Department was stated 
as follows: 
“In order to correct a misconception that 





seems to exist as to the attitude of the De- 
partment in regard to enlistment and service 
in the National Guard by employees of the 
postal service, the following order has been 
issued: 

““Ordered, That leaves of absence without 
pay, in addition to the leave of absence with 
pay authorized by law, will be granted to pos- 
tal en:ployees who are members of the National 
Guard, when called upon to perform military 
duty by competent authority.’ 

“*The Department believes that the National 
Guard should be encouraged in every way and 
that it is feasible for postmasters to arrange 
the duties of employees so that leaves of ab- 
sence to perform military duty may be granted 
without detriment to the service. In cases of 
emergency, where the entire guard is called 
out, and to grant leaves of absence to all of 
the employees of the ipost office who are mem- 
bers of the National Guard would seriously 
embarrass the postal service, it is believed that, 
upon proper representations by the postmas 
ters, commanding officers will relieve from duty 
those employees whose services are impera 
tively needed in post office work.’ 

“Demerits will not be charged against the 
records of letter carriers for leaves of absence 
granted them under the provisions of these 
rules.” 


‘The band of the 13th Rajputs, native army of India, ene of the most famous in the annals of 


war history as a fighting regiment. 


The band played in Manila during the recent carnival. The 


medals worn by some of the men were won, in many instances, in fighting against their own tribes. 
The band has a beautiful set of tubular bells which attracted considerable attention in Manila. 
Mr. Tuttle Coke, the bandmaster, has applied for a Coast Artillery band. 
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MAINE’S BATTLE FLAGS 


Stacked in the State House rotunda at Au- 
gusta, Me., are the flags beneath which the 
men of Maine fought during the Civil War, 
and the literature of the Pine Tree State con- 
tains no more beautiful tribute than “The Re- 
turned. Maine Battle Flags,’ by Moses Owen: 


Nothing but flags—but simple flags, 

Tattered and torn and hanging in rags; 

And we walk beneath them with careless tread, 

Nor think of the hosts of the mighty dead, 

That have marched beneath trem in days gone 
by, 

With a burning cheek, and a kindling eye, 

And have bathed their folds with their young 
life’s tide, 

And dying, blessed them, and blessing, died. 


Nothing but flags—yet, methinks, at night, 

They tell each other their tales of fright! 

And dim spectres come, and their thin arms 
twine 

’Round each standard torn—as they stand in 
line. 

As the word is given—they charge! they form! 

And the dim hall rings with the battle’s storm, 

And once again, through the smoke and strife, 

Those colors lead to a Nation’s life. 


Nothing but flags—yet they’re bathed with 
tears; 

They tell of triumphs—of hopes—of fears; 

Of a mother’s prayers—of a boy away, 

Of a serpent crushed—of the coming day; 
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Silent, they speak—and the tear will starf, 

As we stand beneath them with throbbing 
heart, 

And think of those who are ne’er forgot, 

Their flags come home—why come they not? 


Nothing but flags—yet we hold our breath, 
And gaze with awe at those types of death; 
Nothing but flags—yet the thought will come, 
The heart must pray though the lips be dumb! 
They are sacred, pure, and we can see no stain 
On those dear loved flags come home again; 
Baptized in blood, our purest, best, 

Tattered and torn, they’re now at rest. 


WISCONSIN’S GUARDSMEN 


General Charles King reports that, on his 
recent tour of inspection of the troops of 
Wisconsin, “the Guard passed the annual or- 
deal in fuller ranks and finer condition than 
ever before” in all but four companies. He 
Says: 

“There have never been so many contest- 
ants for first honors. . . . The condition 
of arms, as a rule, was highly commend- 


able. . . . The condition of the packs was 
generally excellent, with hardly an item miss- 
ing. . . . The manual and firings in most 


cases were improvements over last year. The 
manual of Co. A, 3d Infantry, approaches 
perfection. In setting up and School 
of the Soldier there is great improvement, yet 
room for more. . . . In company and 
platoon work many commands were fine— 
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many more than ever—but in far too many 
the men persist in, and the officers permit, 
the turn of the head and eyes toward the 
guide in backward march. I cannot 
close without reference to the admirable 
steadiness and discipline displayed by all but 
three companies during the ceremony of in- 
spection—often somewhat long and tedious. 
The manful spirit and character of the Guard 
may be judged from the fact that the com- 
pany subjected to the sternest criticism last 
year was conspicuous for its fine appearance 
and soldierly bearing last month. To serve 
with such men is an inspiration.” 


AS TO ARMY OFFICERS 


John J. Kohman writes, inquiring, “Why do 
Army officers, military bred, have prejudices 
toward officers taken from civil life?” 

No such prejudice exists in any form. There 
are three roads to a commission in the Army: 
(1) From West Point, (2) from the ranks of 
the Army, (3) from civil life. From all three 
sources have come some of the most refined, 
educated, able and successful officers in the 


Army. From all sources, also, have come some 
who have not done credit to their country or 
to the service. Our Army is representative 
of the people; it has no aristocracy. Commis- 
sioned officers do not confine their associations 
to those who enter the Army by one or an- 
other road. It is immaterial whether an officer 
comes from West Point, from the ranks of 
the Army, or from civil life. Devotion to 
duty, character, education and refinement, unite 
to form a standard by which all are measured, 
and more frequently than otherwise officers 
could not, without reference to the Army Reg- 
ister, tell the antecedents of their companions. 


FINE TARGET PRACTICE 


The 57th Company, C.A.C., in its target prac- 
tice at Battery Jewell (3d Rifles), Fort Wint, 
P. I., recently made ten hits out of ten shots 
fired at a material target 10 feet high by 24 
feet long. The target was moving at the rate 
of 835 miles per hour, at a mean range of 
1900 vards. The series of ten shots was fired 
in 36 seconds. Two guns were used. Captain 
Robert E. Wyllie, C.A.C., commanded the 57th 
Company, C.A.C., on the ocasion of this prac- 
tice. , 


“Handbook of Alaska.” Its Resources, 
Products and Attractions. By Major-General 
A. W. Greely, U. S. A. Cloth, $2. net. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


This work, accompanied by maps and illus- 
trations, comes at a time when the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition and the proposed 
visit of President Taft to Alaska are attract- 
ing the attention of the world to the great 
Northwest. Although, during the forty years 
since Seward added Alaska to Uncle Sam’s 
domains, that territory has contributed to our 
public wealth more than $300,000,000 in prod- 
ucts, very few Americans know anything 
whatever about it. In General Greely’s book 
we have a summary of definite and accurate 
information, valuable alike to the student and 
the man of action. Twice General Greely ex- 
ercised supreme military command over 
Alaska. Under his control and supervision 
was built the Alaska military telegraph sys- 
tem—over 4,000 miles of land lines, submarine 
cables and wireless. He has thrice traversed 
the whole Yukon Valley and has, during an 
experience of nine years, seen the evolution 
of Alaska from a few mining centres without 
civil law to its present status of an organized 
Territory, with railways, cables, schools and 
all the concomitants of a great and prosper- 
ous country. A highly interesting and valu- 
able book. 
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HIKING IN 


The Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry re- 
cently completed a practice march which ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-one days. The 
total distance marched was 225 miles, not in- 
cluding the ground covered in maneuvering. 
Through the courtesy of Lieut. E. C. de Hostos 
we are enabled to reproduce some interesting 
photographs of the hike. It was remarkable 
for the wonderful spirit of the troops, and 
the absence of any serious hospital cases. 
Apart from the methods for the care of troops 
prescribed by or suggested in regulations, in- 
cluding the daily boiling of all water, the use 
of the mosquito bar, one to each shelter tent, 
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proved most satisfactory. The hike was made 
under the command of Lieut.-Col. Robert L. 


Howze. Most of the march was over dirty 
road and sandy beach, and over mountain trails 
in heavy rain. The problems worked out were: 
Attack and defense of a convoy; loading and 
unloading train; making and breaking camp; 
passing a ford and the forcing of a defile at 
night; attack on rear guard; delaying action 
on a column passing a defile; reconnaissance of 
and attack and defense of an outpost position; 
night march under forced march conditions; 
day attack and defense of a selected position; 
ambuscade and delaying action. 
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FRONT VIEW OF NEW SOLDIER AND SAILOR MONUMENT AT ALBANY, NOW BUILDING 


ROUGH RIDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Colenel Roosevelt’s Rough Riders have at 
last recognized that they are veterans. The 
following letter was sent out to all members 
of the Rough Riders’ regiment the other day: 
Dear ComrRADE: On May 27 a New York 
State Branch was formed of the National 
Roosevelt Rough Riders’ Association. The ob- 
ject of the association is to unite all members 
of the regiment living in New York or its vi- 


R VIEW OF 


cinity into an organization that will keep track 
of the living members of the regiment, with 
their addresses, supply information to the mem- 
bers, arrange for regular reunions, dinners and 
smokers, represent the Rough Riders at the 
funeral of any departed comrade, and in gen- 
eral keep alive the bonds of comradeship and 
perpetuate the traditions of the Rough Rider 
Regiment. 

The necessity of such organization has been, 
forcibly shown by the deaths of several Rough 


HERMAN A. MAcNEIL’S MODEL FOR ALBANY'S CIVIL WAR MEMORIA! 
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Riders, whén it was desired to show proper 
respect to their memory by the living com- 
rades. 

Heretofore, dinners and reunions have been 
held sporadically through the efforts of indi- 
vidual members, and it is now felt that with 
the return of General Wood to the United 
States and the retirement of Colonel Roosevelt 
from the Presidency, when our former colo- 
nels are once more available for regimental 
gatherings, the members of the regiment should 
meet regularly once or twice a year at an 
annual dinner or an informal smoker, and per- 
fect an organization. 

It is particularly desired that-all members 
of the Regiment who are eligible should join, 
and you are requested to fill in the enclosed 
blank and send the same to the secretary, Col- 
ton Reed, 171 Broadway, New York City. 

You are also earnestly requested to send to 
the secretary the names and addresses of all 
members of the regiment which you may know, 
and especially those whom you think he has 
not got already. 

Sincerely yours, 
EXeEcuTIVE CoMMITTEE. 





SOMETHING THE PEOPLE 


KNOW 

VVBEN Uncle Sam called for volunteers to 

make good on the declaration of war on 
Spain in 1898, some responded. A good many 
did not respond. Those who did not remained 
at home to increase their education, to nurse 
their positions, and make as much as possible 
of the opportunity for advancement given them 
by the withdrawal of 200,000 men from employ- 
ment. 

Frederick C. Kuehnle, at the outbreak of the 
war, was a student in an engineering course. 
Absence during the war dislocated his colle- 
giate career, and he had to abandon the voca- 
tion which he had selected for his life’s work. 

W. Martin Watson, at the outbreak of the 
war, abandoned his lucrative professional prac- 
tice at Fishkill, N. Y., and its environs, and 
the assured comforts of inherited wealth, to 
enlist as a private in the 71st New York Vol- 
unteers. After seeing active and honorable 
service during the Cuban campaign he returned 
to find his practice gone, and found it necessary 
to accept a position on the legal staff of a bank- 
ing institution in New York City. 

Maurice Simmons, when the call for volun- 
teers was issued, resigned his position as an 
instructor in the public schools of New York 
City, his local superintendency of lectures in 
the Department of Education, and his law 
studies at New York University. He returned 
to find he had irreparably lost one-fourth of 
the period of his legal preparation. 

The foregoing are samples of the experience 
had by the majority of the 200,000 men who 
answered Uncle Sam’s call in 1808. 

At the last session of the New York Legis- 
lature two bills were introduced—in the Senate 
by Senator Thomas F. Grady, in the House 


SHOULD 
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Spanish war veterans at the great military 
field mass, Brooklyn Navy Yard 


by Representative Joseph M. 
ing for constitutional 


Fowler—provid- 
amendments giving to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Upris- 
ing in China, who are citizens of New York 
State and have been residents therein for five 
years prior, who make an application for Civil 
Service examination, a preference over ordi- 
nary citizens to appointments in the Civil Ser- 
vice of New Yerk State. This preference con- 
sisted in giving to these veterans an additional 
ten points on their rating after being placed 
on any eligible list for appointment or pro- 
motion. 

These bills were opposed by politicians, by 
the Civil Service Reform Association, and by 
employees. Instead of listening to the claims 
of the patriotic soldiery of New York State in 
a courteous American spirit, agents who mis- 
represented certain associations of Civil Ser- 
vice employees gleefully referred to the sacri- 
ficial services of the American soldiers and 
sailors during the war as the “three months’ 
picnic,’ and characterized the men who pre- 
served the Union in the Civil War as an “army 
of drafted men.” One of the members of the 
Legislature present at one of the hearings be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee was a man who 
was comfortabiy circumstanced in 1898, who 
had been offered and refused a commission in 
the Volunteer Army. He found a sardonic 
delight in giving vent to ill-repressed jibes, 
sneers and innuendos against the good men 
and true who upheld the honor and traditions 
of the Republic during the Spanish War. 

One of the bugaboos raised by the opponents 
of the measure was that under the bill Spanish 
War veterans could constitute practically the 
entire body of the Civil Service of the State, 
with the exception of the police and fire ser- 
vice, to which a majority of the veterans were 
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not eligible. It mattered nothing to these peo- 
ple that Union veterans have since 1894 en- 
jyoyed a full preference in the Civil Service. 
Whenever their names appeared on any por- 
tion of the eligible list it was mandatory on 
the appointive officer to designate them. Yet, 
with fifteen years of opportunity to glut the 
public service, there are to-day but one per 
cent. of Union veterans in the Civil Service 
of New York State. There are 50,000 surviv- 
ing Union veterans in New York City; only 
one-half that number of Spanish War veter- 
ans. 

The argument on behalf of the bill was not 
that it provided a reward, but was intended to 
replace Spanish War veterans in their status 
zs it existed prior to enlistment. The records 
of the War and Navy Departments show that 
the overwhelming majority of the men who 
enlisted for the conflict ranged in age from 
eighteen to twenty-one. This is the formative 
mental pericd of instruction for entrance into 
the crafts and the professions, the peculiarly 
plastic years of educational preparation. It 
was asking but request the 
State to replace these men on a basis of equal 
ity with those who had remained at home, and 
who had thereby retained for their idual 
benefit special preparation, experience, educa- 
tion and promotion. Not one of the men who 
presented he claims of the veterans to the 
Judiciary Committee held public None 
of them expected to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Civil In the words of 
Department Commander Maurice 
“We feel that it is our duty to those of 
comrades who are not well fixed in the good 
things [ world, who lack the healing 
unction of ‘political pull,’ and whose prime 
asset is their iotic institutions, to demand 
the adoptio1 preferential resolution as 
a measure of justice.” 

It doesn’t make one iota of difference wheth- 
er Spanish War veterans got to the front or 
not. Every man enlisted to serve for the 
period of two years, and for the full term 
of the Spanish War, for service at home, in 
the tropics, or in the Orient, without any spe- 
cial monetary inducement, a plan of enlistment 
unprecedented in the United States military 
annals, 

3y failing to pass the bill the legislators 
of the Empire State failed in the first essential 
of their duty as representatives of the people 
of New York. ‘They proved themselves far 
narrower and less patriotic than the legislators 
of Michigan and Ohio, in which States Span- 
ish War veterans are preferred for appoint- 
ment and employment. 

We hope that the bill will be reintroduced 
at the next session of the Legislature, and con- 
temporaneous with its introduction Uncle 
Sam’s Magazine will be glad to give the mat- 
ter the widest possible publicity, so that the 
people may know, and compel their representa- 
tives to do this simple act of justice to those 
few men who took upon their own shoulders 
the responsibility of the State of New York 
to assist in maintaining the honor and integrity 
of the nation. 
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NEW YORK CITY CAMP 

At a recent meeting of the James M. Jarvis 
Camp No. 23, U. S. W. V., it was resolved 
to change the name, of the Camp to the “New 
York City Camp,” a large number of Spanish 
War veterans, who served in the Eighth Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteers, having expressed 
their intentions of joining the Camp when the 
name was changed. It is believed with in- 
creased membership and renewed interest, that 
this Camp, in the near future, will become one 
of the largest and best in the State. 


ENCAMPMENTS 

The sixth annual encampment, Department 
of Vermont, U. S. W. V., will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 7 and 8, at 
Burlington, Vt. All comrades are cordially in- 
vited to attend, whether members or not. At 
the same time and place the Military Order 
of the Serpent, Grand Lair of Vermont, will 
hold its convention. ‘These fall within 
the week set aside for the Champlain Tercen- 
tenary Celebration 
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f the sixth annual encampment of 
lilinois, U. S. W. V., has 
been changed from July 2-3 to July 23-24, at 


Elgin, I) 
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“Lanier of the Cavalry”; or, A Week’s Ar- 
rest. By General Charles King. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia and London. 
Cloth, $1.25. Illustrated by Frank McKernan. 

So very meagre is the popular knowledge 
of the military side of Uncle Sam’s varied 
life and so rich is it in interest that anything 
from the pen of America’s greatest living 
writer of military novels is eagerly looked for. 
His latest book was originally published as a 
serial in Lippincott’s Magazine. It sets forth 
a day of bewilderment at Fort Cushing and 
the consequent results, described by the Colo- 
nel as “a pretty kettle of fish.” 


“Red Horse 
Decorated cloth, $1.50. 
Boston. 


How little a title indicates the character of 
a book is well illustrated here. We read this 
book at one sitting and were loath to lay it 
down, It is a strong, human story by the 
author of “Truth Dexter” and “The Breath 
of the Gods,” with a background of Southern 
mill life. The subject is handled with power 
and the pathos and realism of it all are very 
striking. A woman marries in girlhood and 
is deserted by her husband, who takes with 
him the girl baby. Learning that her hus- 
band is dead, she marries the manager of a 
large cotton mill in the South, in which mill 
she discovers her child as a slave. It is an 
American novel that will be talked about. 
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